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PREFACE 


The record of one of the most significant and effective achieve- 
ments in the field of international organization is reviewed in 
this issue of International Conciliation—the development and 


_ extension of the international control of narcotic drugs. Mr. 


Herbert L. May, President of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Vice-Chairman of the Drug Supervisory Body under 
the United Nations, who outlines in the Introduction some ma- 
jor problems that have been involved and results that have 
been reached, has had long experience in the work of the drug 
control agencies. He has been a member of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board since 1929 and of the Drug Supervisory 
Body since 1933. 

The study dealing with the development of the control of 
narcotic drugs is based upon the expert knowledge of the staff 
of the Division of Narcotic Drugs in the Social Department of 
the United Nations. It carries the account from the beginning 


_ with the Shanghai Conference of 1909 on the control of opium, 


through the period of the first World War, of progress under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of difficulties during the 
second World War, to the transfer of powers and functions 
from the League of Nations to the United Nations and the 
establishment of the system now in force under the supervision 


_of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs established by the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council. 

There are appended the texts of the Protocol of December 
1946, amending earlier agreements, Conventions and Protocols 
on narcotic drugs, and of the Annex to this Protocol. 


AucerR Hiss 


President 
New York, May 4, 1948. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


INTRODUCTION 


By Herpert L. May 
President, Permanent Central Opium Board 
Vice-Chairman, Drug Supervisory Body 


The present study was prepared in close consultation with the 
staff of the Division of Narcotic Drugs of the Social Department 
of the United Nations, under the direction of its chief, Mr. Leon 
Steinig, than whom no person is more competent to present the 
various aspects of the problem. The study surveys not only the 
historical development of the international control of narcotic 
drugs and some of the juridical questions involved, but also 
explains in detail the somewhat complex administrative, ad- 
visory, and policy-making machinery. In addition it evaluates 
the successes and failures of control up to the present, and 
indicates the new problems that have arisen for which solutions 
must be found in the future. 

It may not be out of place to put the international control of 
narcotic drugs in proper perspective by a statement of a few 
general observations: (1) When a commodity in international 
trade has both a legal and illegal use, national control alone, 
without international collaboration, is not fully effective; (2) 
The smaller the bulk and the higher the value of the commodity, 
the greater the difficulty of control; and (3) Where there is no 
national interest to resist international control, “politics” will 
play a negligible role and the control will be easier. Narcotic 
drugs have a legal and illegal use, are small in bulk and high in 
value, and, in so far as most countries of the world are concerned, 
there is no national interest to resist control. Such national 
interest can, however, exist where, as in the case of Japan prior 
to the close of World War II, drugs were used as an implement of 
warfare to weaken an enemy, or where the tax revenue derived 
from the commodity is a considerable percentage of the country’s 
budget income, or where cultivation or manufacture or trade is 
an important part of the country’s economy. 
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If international control of arms or atomic energy were to be 
attempted, some national interests might be antagonistic. In 
such a case a method of inspection would doubtless be advisable. 
In the drug control conventions, however, the right to such in- 
spection is not given, and can be achieved only by express per- 
mission. It should be noted, therefore, that in the case of drugs a 
failure to honor international obligations can be acted upon, for 
the most part, only after the event, whereas in any international 
control of arms or atomic energy action on violations should be 
preventive. 

In its simplest form, international control of narcotic drugs 
consists of this: international conventions require governments 
to legislate and administer in such a way that the drugs can be 
used for medical and scientific purposes only, that no unlicenced 
person, from the grower or manufacturer down to the ultimate 
user, may possess the drugs, and that records of all transactions 
shall be kept, summarized, and sent to an international organiza- 
tion. This body is thus enabled to determine whether a govern- 
ment has fulfilled its obligations. Enforcement by the interna- 
tional control bodies depends on certain permissible embargoes 
and on the pressure of public opinion. In essence, therefore, inter- 
national control is supervision of the performance of national 
administration. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the international con- 
ventions have little to say on the medical aspects of narcotic 
drug control. Certain technical questions as to the addictive 
potentialities of new drugs are, in the conventions, assigned to 
the World Health Organization for decision. On the other hand, 
one of the conventions implies that the Drug Supervisory Body, 
in considering a country’s estimates of needs, must of necessity 
take some medical and pharmacological questions into con- 
sideration; in fact, these latter arise repeatedly in all three of the 
international control organizations. Consequently these bodies 
have found it useful to have medical and pharmacological 
specialists represented in their membership. What the interna- 
tional conventions really stress, however, are the movements of 
the material, the purpose being to keep it out of the hands of un- 
authorized persons. Accordingly, the conventions should be con- 
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) be measures, for widespread drug addiction could have serious 

Tn effects not only on domestic economy but also on security. The 

3 le. user of some of the most dangerous of the narcotic drugs may 

= not only destroy his body and starve his family but he is also a i 

96: potential perpetrator of crimes of violence. In addition he would i 

he be a menace if he entered services such as, for example, the i 

for armed forces or the running of a public or private vehicle, where i 

om the lives of a number of persons would be jeopardized. 4 

| be How effective has control been? Its objective being to restrict : 
use to medical and scientific purposes, the main effort is to pre- 

ugs vent the existence of a surplus which could easily find its way 

a into the hands of the illicit trafficker, in consequence of pressure A 

be from the high-profit incentives of this traffic. The customer of ss 

ced the illicit dealer is the drug addict. Accordingly, one test of the 

” efficacy of international control would be a comparison of the 

his number of addicts at the time when such control began with the 


number in recent times, making due allowance for some of the 


wai: factors which prevent complete accuracy. 

ms Figures are fortunately available from a country with one of 
oe the most efficient national administrations in the world. An 
7 estimate of the ratio of drug addicts in the United States to the 


general population, made about twenty years ago, at a time 
shortly before international control had begun to be effective, 
+d gave the figure as 1 in 1,000; a recent estimate gives the figure 
: as 1 in 3,000, a reduction of two thirds. But the most reliable 
"s indication of the impressive decrease in drug addiction in the 


7 United States is the following from an authoritative source. In 
’ the first World War, 1 in 1500 registrants was rejected for 
ms military service primarily because of drug addiction, whereas in 
‘y the second World War the figure was 1 in 10,000 selective service 
7 registrants examined for military duty, in the age group from 18 
: to 38 years. 

a How much of these results was due to the efficiency of na- 
, tional control, and how much to international control, would be 
a impossible and invidious to estimate; obviously the close and 


friendly collaboration between the two must have contributed 
” to the results. As the Secretary of State of the United States 
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once said, the system of collaboration “has come to be a form of 
cooperative international effort which commands the effective 
support of governments to a greater extent than any other under- 
taking.’” 

At the closing meeting of the second session of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs at Lake Success on August 8, 1947, Mr. 
Gaston Bourgois, the delegate of France, who has been one of 
the architects of the control edifice from its foundation days, 
spoke in part as follows: 


We have reached a high summit on our road. It is at this point that the 
traveller likes to cast a backward glance. In a few words, I shall recall the 
most important stages of the journey: 

The first example of world-wide rationalization of a specialized industry 
by a diplomatic instrument; 

The creation of an international administration which now directs and 
controls the world trade in several hundred products; 

The setting up of a real international legislation which, comprising even 
non-signatory states, has come to replace the concept of treaties, hitherto 
deemed to be the foundation of relations between states. 

We have now a new international law. The comparative study of the 
various legislations which we are undertaking cannot but contribute further 
to clarify it. 

This is a great three-fold achievement: administratively, legally, socially. 

Perhaps it is on a loftier plane that the work of our Commission has 
shown its most important development. On this plane I like to see the 
development not simply of a technique in the co-operation between states, 
but rather of the evolution of that spirit itself which inspires our co-opera- 
tion, which animates and leads it. 

Re-read the records of the Shanghai Commission of 1909, of the Hague 
Convention of 1912: you will find an atmosphere full of clouds, storms, 
thunder. Today the atmosphere is one of serenity and confidence. Yet now 
our work consists no longer of vague recommendations, but of clear and 
precise pledges which limit national sovereignty. How far we have travelled 
in these few years! 

A new spirit prevails, a new conception of the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the states has developed, a new international conscience has come to 
life, slowly perhaps, but unfalteringly and with no thought of retreat. 

There is in this, Gentlemen—and this is the point I want to emphasize— 
a great, a very great lesson, for it is a lesson of optimism and hope. 

You will agree, perhaps, that this lesson does not come at all amiss at 
this time. 

And for us who have been instrumental in bringing forward this lesson, 
it is a great honour and a legitimate source of pride. 





1 For fuller quotation see page 357. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTROL OF 
NARCOTIC DRUGS 


The control of narcotic drugs is a field in which some of the most 
conspicuous successes in international cooperation have been 
achieved. The reasons for this are twofold. First of all the 
prudence and foresight of those who have been responsible for 
the negotiation of the various international agreements dealing 
with particular aspects of the control of narcotic drugs have 
prevented them from falling into the snare of adopting an “all 
or nothing” position. Secondly, problems have been dealt with 
as they have arisen and before undertaking any new step the 
previously won positions have been consolidated. The story of 
the growth of the international control of narcotics provides yet 
another illustration of the fact that in the political field the 
empirical approach is the most successful. The process of build- 
ing up the international machinery of control has been gradual, 
and each advance has been undertaken when a general aware- 
ness of a new problem has created the psychological conditions 
which are a prerequisite to its satisfactory solution. 

If one considers the present attitude to the problem of drug 
addiction and to the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, it is evident 
that an enormous advance has been made in public opinion in 
the past hundred and fifty years. 

At the end of the eighteenth century it was possible for 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General of India, to de- 
scribe opium as ‘“‘a pernicious article of luxury which ought not 
to be permitted but for the purpose of foreign commerce only.” 
In the first part of the nineteenth century the debate in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons preceding the so-called Anglo-Chinese 
Opium War of 1839 showed that the great majority of the 
members of Parliament were prepared to countenance the opium 
traffic as a necessary evil. However, a few enlightened voices 
were raised in opposition. When only thirty years of age, Mr. 
Gladstone, who had already been described by Macaulay as “the 
hope of the stern unbending Tories,”’ speaking against the policy 
which Palmerston was adopting toward China, said “I will ask 
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the noble Lord a question: Does he know that the opium 
smuggled into China comes exclusively from British ports, that 
is, from Bengal and through Bombay? . . . The great principles 
of justice are involved in this matter, to show cause for your 
present intention of making war upon the Chinese. They gave 
us notice to abandon contraband trade. When they found that 
we would not, they had the right to drive us from their coasts 
on account of your obstinacy in persisting in this infamous and 
atrocious traffic.” The story of the responsibilities of the East 
India Company for the trade in opium with China has often 
been told. Public opinion in England in the first part of the 
nineteenth century was divided on this issue. Voices which were 
raised in opposition grew steadily in strength. The influence of 
the humanitarian groups, first connected with Wilberforce in 
his campaign against slavery, and later with Lord Ashley, 
stirred up the public conscience of England and raised the opium 
problem to a level of the great moral issues which transcended 
national boundaries. In the words of Lord Ashley, “the con- 
tinuance of the opium monopoly and the opium trade was 
utterly inconsistent with the honour and duty of a Christian 
Kingdom.” By the beginning of the twentieth century, partly as 
a result of the campaign against the opium menace, and partly 
as a result of the discovery of manufactured drugs which made 
addiction a much closer problem to countries in the West, public 
opinion was ripe for international action against habit-forming 
drugs. 

In this review it is proposed to trace in detail the progressive 
stages of the international control of narcotic drugs, showing 
how each of the agreements is part of a general system designed 
to limit ultimately the production and trade in narcotic drugs to 
medical and scientific needs. The first attempt, beginning with 
the Shanghai conference in 1909, was aimed at the control of 
opium, but gradually controls were extended to other drugs. 
Before embarking on a detailed discussion of the development 
of international control it will be necessary to comment briefly 
on drug addiction and the different groups of habit-forming and 
harmful drugs which are liable to produce addiction. 
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DrucG ADDICTION AND THE Main Groups oF Narcotic Drucs 


It might be said with a certain amount of truth that up to the 
present the theory of the international control of drugs is based 
on the maxim “prevention is better than cure.’’ The main effort 
has been directed to ensure that the supply of narcotic drugs 
should be limited to satisfy the legitimate demand, that they 
should be produced and traded in for medical and scientific pur- 
poses alone, and kept as far as possible from reaching the addict. 
The drug addict, strictly defined, is a person who has become 
physically so dependent upon a habit-forming drug that without 
it his physiological equilibrium is disturbed. In a perfect world 
where the international control of narcotic drugs was water- 
tight, the addict would not exist because he would be deprived 
of any source of supply. But in an imperfect world the addict 
persists and remains to trouble the unanimity of those who are 
agreed upon the measures of physical control of drugs. 

It is still disputed whether the desire for drugs is the effect or 
the cause of the social misery which generally accompanies 
addiction on a large scale, and the different points of view are 
mirrored in the legislation of different countries as far as the 
drug addict is concerned. To one school of thought the drug 
addict is a criminal whose vices can best be corrected by dis- 
cipline and punishment. To the others he is a patient requiring 
careful medical attention. In some countries special legislation 
has been introduced to deal with the drug addict, in others drug 
addiction is dealt with by the penal code. Again, in some coun- 
tries the consumption of narcotic drugs without medical pre- 
scription is itself punishable by law, whereas in others it is only 
the illicit acquisition and possession of narcotic drugs which is 
an offence. There is also a great variety in the attitudes adopted 
toward the treatment of the addict. The legislative systems of 
certain countries prescribe voluntary treatment for the addict, 
in other countries treatment is obligatory. A register is kept of 
drug addicts in some countries, but even in this there is no 
uniformity. Sometimes the register is for the use of public health 
authorities, sometimes for the police. In some countries com- 
pulsory internment of addicts can be ordered, but again the 
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conditions justifying internment vary considerably from one 
country to another. In other countries the addict is kept under 
official surveyance. Sometimes he is the responsibility of the 
police, sometimes of the medical authorities. 

The relationship of the doctor to the drug addict is in many 
countries governed by law. In countries where the drug addict 
is treated as a social rather than an individual problem, doctors 
are under an obligation to register with the authorities the 
names of addicts who are receiving medical attention. In other 
countries professional confidence is respected and the doctor is 
free to prescribe any treatment without notifying the authorities. 

The history of drug addiction is a long one and it varies with 
the kind of drug consumed. The abuse of narcotic drugs goes 
back many centuries. In China there is historical evidence to 
show that opium smoking had already become a social problem 
in the eighteenth century. There, as opposed to the other coun- 
tries of the East, early attempts were made to prohibit this 
practice, but with little effect. Later the import of foreign opium 
was prohibited, but the administrative authorities were not 
strong enough to prevent large-scale smuggling into the country. 
The habit of opium smoking became so ingrained in certain 
provinces that Chinese emigrants introduced it to the new 
countries in which they settled. The habit of chewing coca leaves 
in South America dates from the time of the Incas and still 
persists in large sections of the Indian population. But it was, 
however, the discovery of the alkaloids of opium and coca in 
the nineteenth century which extended the danger of drug 
addiction to the western civilizations of Europe and America. 


The Main Groups of Narcotic Drugs 


The narcotic drugs? which come within the scope of inter- 
national control belong to one of three main groups. These 
groups, based on the agricultural plant from which they are 


2It is proposed throughout this pamphlet to use the term narcotic 
drugs which is used in the Geneva Convention of 1925 and in the title of 
the Convention of 1931, although in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and in British legal phraseology the term ‘“‘dangerous drugs”’ is used. 
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derived, are: the opium group, the coca group, and the Indian 
hemp group. 


The Opium Group: 


Raw opium is the coagulated juice which is obtained from the 
capsules of the opium poppy (papaver sommuferum L), an 
annual plant which is produced principally in Iran, India, 
Turkey, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Indo-China, 
Bulgaria, and Chile. Raw opium is obtained by slitting the green 
capsule a few days after the petals of the withered poppy have 
fallen. The white milky juice which comes out in little drops 
varies in morphine content from four per cent to sixteen per 
cent; in some rare instances it may contain as much as 23 per 
cent. Raw opium may be transformed into medicinal opium in 
powder form, used in opiate medicines, or for the manufacture 
of morphine which may itself be used as a drug, or used as a raw 
material for the manufacture of diacetylmorphine (heroin), 
codeine, dionine, and a number of less important drugs. 

Medicinal opium is raw opium which has undergone the 
processes necessary to adapt it for medicinal purposes whether 
in powdered, granulated or other forms, or mixed with neutral 
materials. The effect of opium differs from that of morphine. 
Medicinal opium and its preparations contain various other 
substances which have no narcotic effect themselves but in- 
fluence the nature of the narcotic effect of the drug itself. 

Prepared Opium is obtained from raw opium by boiling it in 
water and subjecting it to filtering, roasting, and fermentation. 
The term also includes dross and all other residues when opium 
has been smoked. Prepared opium is used for smoking, chewing, 
and is also eaten when it is mixed with tea or coffee or other 
materials. The eating of prepared opium is considerably more 
harmful than the smoking (a habit confined to the territories in 
the Middle and Far East), because in eating much larger quan- 
tities of morphine are consumed. 

Morphine is the principal alkaloid of opium. It is manufactured 
from opium by various processes. In the 1920’s a process was 
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discovered in Hungary whereby morphine and other alkaloids 
could be extracted directly from the whole dried opium plant 
(poppy straw) thereby eliminating the intermediate opium stage 
Morphine salts are made from crude morphine by combining it 
with acids such as: hydrochloric, sulphuric or tartaric acids. 
Morphine deadens pain of all kinds by diminishing the sensitive- 
ness of the brain, in the same way as it induces sleep when pain 
is the cause of sleeplessness. It has also a powerful effect on 
respiration, reducing the rapidity of breathing. 


The Derivatives of Morphine: 

Morphine contains two hydroxyl groups: a phenol group and 
an alcohol group. It is the phenol group which is dangerous. 
When combined with acid radicals esters are obtained, and 
ethers are obtained by combination with alcohol radicals. The 
esters, among which are diacetylmorphine and benzoylmorphine, 
are the more dangerous combinations for they can easily be 
broken up and the morphine recovered. As a narcotic diacetyl- 
morphine (heroin according to the name patented by the I.G. 
Farben Industry) is considerably stronger than morphine. It 
acts more powerfully on the respiratory organs and for this 
reason is used for respiratory diseases. Quite small doses ease 
breathing without producing general narcosis. On the other 
hand, the ethers are more durable combinations. The smaller the 
alcohol radical combining with the morphine, the more stable 
the ether. Codeine and dionine are two of the most widely 
manufactured ethers of morphine. The principal firms manu- 
facturing morphine and its derivatives are found in Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, India, Italy, Netherlands, 
Poland, Switzerland, the Soviet Union, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


The Coca Group: 


Coca leaf means the Erythroxylon Coca (Lamarck) and the 
Erythroxylon novo-granatenes and their varieties. The coca 
shrub is found in large quantities in two main regions, in South 
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America and in Java. Small quantities of the leaves are also 
grown in Formosa. In the Andean regions of South America 
coca cultivation is of great antiquity. The coca shrub is an ever- 
green which lasts up to fifty years but gives a cocaine yield only 
after the fourth year. In South America the leaves intended for 
export are dried and shipped in bale to the principal markets in 
Europe and the United States. But huge quantities are con- 
sumed directly by the natives of Peru, Bolivia, and Argefitina 
by chewing. 

Ecgonine is the mother substance from which the alkaloids 
contained in coca leaves can be derived. 

Cocaine is manufactured either from crude cocaine by simple 
purification or from the leaves by a complicated process in a 
well organized factory involving a conversion of the various 
alkaloids contained in the leaves into ecgonine, the conversion 
of ecgonine into methylecgonine or benzoylecgonine, that is, 
cocaine. In South America crude cocaine, containing about 85 
per cent of pure cocaine, is obtained direct from the fresh leaves 
and then shipped to the manufacturing countries for refinement. 
The manufacture of cocaine and its salts takes place on a con- 
siderable scale in France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the Soviet Union, and the United States. Cocaine 
has the effect of temporarily deadening the sensitive nerve ex- 
tremities and neutralizing their conductivity. At the same time 
it induces local anesthesia. There are a number of substitutes 
used in medicine which do not have the dangerous effects of 
cocaine, but cocaine is still used for treatment in certain kinds 
of eye disease and for the surgical treatment of the throat, nose, 
and ears. 

Indian Hemp means the dried flowering or fruity tops of the 
pistillate plant, cannabis sativa L, from which the resin has not 
been extracted. The plant grows wild in India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, the Soviet Union, Mexico, Canada, the United States, 
and parts of Africa. It is also cultivated in many other countries. 
The resin is obtained from the top leaves, tops of the staiks, and 
the tracts of the female blossom. From these parts extracts and 
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tinctures are prepared for medical use. In Egypt Indian hemp 
and its various preparations are known as hashish and in Ameri- 
ca as marihuana. The drug itself is derived from the plant and 
prepared for production by simple processes. For this reason it is 
cheap and tends to become the poor man’s drug, particularly in 
the Middle East. 


Raw MATERIALS AND THE PROBLEM OF CONTROL 


One of the main difficulties in the control of narcotic drugs is 
connected with the production of the raw materials from which 
narcotic drugs are derived. Supplies of the opium poppy and of 
the coca leaf are potentially unlimited. The main objective of 
the international control has been to restrict the use of narcotic 
drugs to medical and scientific purposes. General acceptance of 
the idea that all other uses of narcotic drugs are illicit has been 
obtained only gradually. Even though it is now fair to say that 
public opinion in most countries accepts the idea that the con- 
sumption of narcotic drugs for other than medical or scientific 
purposes is illicit, it is still far from the truth to assert that the 
same standards are applied to the production of the raw ma- 
terials. The markets for the raw materials are partly licit and 
partly illicit. Large quantities of raw opium are produced to 
satisfy the still licit demands for eating in India and Central 
Asia, and were until recently for smoking in certain Asiatic 
countries. Similarly, coca leaves are produced to satisfy the 
demands for chewing in Argentina, Boliva, Peru, and other 
neighboring countries. Considerable amounts of raw materials 
are sold for the manufacture of drugs used for medical and 
scientific purposes, but in addition to these there remains the 
effective demand of drug addicts throughout the world. The 
existence of this demand encourages producers of raw materials 
to harvest quantities which bear little relation to the most 
generous estimates of the legitimate requirements. 

In order to show the extent of the problem which is being 
tackled in the international control of narcotic drugs, it is 
necessary to give some indication of the quantities of the raw 
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materials which are grown. Complete and accurate statistics 
have not been available for the years since the beginning of 
World War II. The best picture can be given from the statistics 
and diagrams contained in the monograph® “Pre-War Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Narcotic Drugs and their Raw Ma- 
terials,”’ published in 1944. For raw opium the total production 
figures are given for the four years 1934 to 1937, and are analyzed 
in the diagram below. 


WORLD TOTAL: 18,504 TONS 














0,244 Tons (6.7%) 


Turkey: 1,124 Tons (6.1%) 


USSR: 313 Tons (1.7%) 
Yugostavis: 261 Tons (1.4%) 


Other Countries (Af istan, Korea, Japan, 
Indo-China, Bulgaria): 303 Tons (1 6%) 


The following explanatory note is contained in the Monograph: 


Production in China has never been reported to the Board; the figure 
shown in this Diagram has been made up of the following data taken from 
the ‘Summary of Annual Reports’ published by the Opium Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations (Doct. C.124.M.113.1940.XI., page 
40): 

1934 1935 1936 1937 
5,855.6 Tons 3,740.2 Tons 1,611.6 Tons 890.8 Tons 


These figures do not include production in Manchuria and Jehol; neither 
are they strictly comparable for they do not always cover the same prov- 
inces. Under the ‘Six-Year Opium Suppression Plan,’ the eradication of 
opium cultivation and opium smoking in China was to be achieved by the 
end of 1940. 


3 This monograph was —_ at the request of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board by Mr. L. f tzenwiler, an official of the Board’s staff. The 
Board authorized its publication as likely to be of use to governments and 
the public, but did not take responsibility for statements contained therein. 
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The next diagram shows how the raw opium was subsequently 
accounted for by the producing countries and territories: 


pom WORLD PRODUCTION: 18,504 TONS 


Unaccounted for: 
15,287 Tons (82.6%) 








Used for domestic consumption 
by addicts: 1,107 Tons (6%) 






Exported to morphine 
manufacturing countries: 
970 Tons (5.2%) 


Exported to opium smoking 
territories: 782 Tons (4.3%) 


It should be emphasized that in this diagram only production 
is taken into account. The production of 15,287 tons which was 
not accounted for is further analyzed in the following table: 











Ratio to: 
Amount 
Country unaccounted | World amount 
for unaccounted World Domestic 
for (Total production | production 
first column) 
Tons % % % 
COR 6 aos we 12,098 79.1 65.4 100.0 
eae 2,413 15.8 13.0 76.3 
Turkey....... 565 $.7 3.1 50.4 
Saree 211 1.4 t,t 17.2 
Se _ — -— — 
eNOS 6 6 a3 15,287 100.0 82.6 86.7* 





* Weighted average. 


In a note to the above table it is pointed out in the above- 
mentioned monograph that China furnished no statistics re- | 
garding the disposal of raw opium for these years and that from 
Iran only production and export statistics were available for 
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the period under review. India and Turkey furnished complete 
statistics. 

In the following table of exports of raw opium by producing 
countries during the four years 1934-1937, it is shown that 970 
tons of raw opium were exported to morphine manufacturing 
countries and 782 tons to territories manufacturing prepared 


(smoking) opium. 


























I 2 
Exports to E to 
morphine smoking opium | TOTAL EXPORTS 
manufacturers manufacturers 
Opium Ratio to: Ratio to 
producing —- 
country Se, in 
BSS Bes 
ESC] _ £35 a 
> ago 3 > Bg = 23 a 
&lSae S| SF lsae Bs] S13] 8 
i Pe Se lseli ac | & | 8s 
3 835) 2 | 2 238 2 | 8 88) 2 
ale ®t & 1S ees 616 & 
Tonss % | % |Tonss 4% | %'|Tonsi %i B% 
NEE SS Ferre 297} 39.7] 30.6] 451} 60.3) 57.7| 748] 23.7] 42.7 
Turkey........ 416} 74.7] 42.9} 141} 25.3] 18.0} 557] 49.6) 31.8 
Yugoslavia....| 126) 100.0) 13.0) — —| —| 126 48.3). 7.2 
NG _ — | —] f108} 100.0) 13.8} 108} 8.7) 6.2 
i eer — — po 76| 100.0] 9.7} 76) 88.4) 4.3 
Afghanistan... 69] 100.0} 7.1; — —_-|— 69} 95.8] 3.9 
Res he Ob Meee se 47| 100.0) 4.8) — —|— 47| 15.0] 2.7 
_ —_—|=— 6} 100.0} 0.8 6} 0.8) 0.3 
Bulgaria....... 15} 100.0) 1.6) — —-|— 15] 55.6] 0.9 
Ey nic. 970| *55.4|100.0| 782) *44.6|100.0) 1,752) *9.5/100.0 


* Weighted average. t Ceased after 1935. 


The countries which imported raw opium for the manufacture 
of prepared (smoking) opium were Siam, British Malaya, Indo- 
China, Formosa, Kwantung, the Netherland Indies, Macao, and 
‘“‘Manchukuo.”’ The amount actually manufactured for smoking 
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was declared to be 1,167 tons. The difference is largely accounted 
for by withdrawal from stocks. 

During these years it was estimated that the annual world 
requirement of raw opium for the manufacture of drugs for 
medical and scientific purposes was 322 tons. 


Coca Leaf 


The annual production of coca leaves is considerably more 
difficult to estimate than the production of raw opium, as com- 
plete statistics were available only for Netherlands Indies, 
Formosa, and Japan. In the above-mentioned monograph an 
estimate of the production in a peace-time year is given in the 
following table: 














Country Data taken into account Quan- | Ratio 
tity | to total 
Tons % 
Bolivia. .... Declared production, average 1932-1933..| 1,395 | 50.4 
ee. bes cs Exports in 1938 (Coca leaves plus esti- 
mated coca leaf equivalent of crude 
| eee ae ae 665 | -24.1 
Colombia. ..| Declared production, average 1942-1943.. 360 | 13.0 
Netherlands 
Indies. ...| Declared production, average 1929-1938.. 200 7.2 
Formosa....| Declared production, average 1929-1938.. 118 4.3 
Japan...... Declared production, average 1929-1938.. 27 1.0 
RG TUS din. c a «vies vee get ea mee es CLs PUP ae ees 2,765 | 100.0 


Export statistics from all the producing countries were avail- 
able for 1937 and 1938 and are analyzed in the following table: 
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The estimated world requirements of coca leaves for medical 
and scientific purposes were approximately 685 metric tons 
required for the manufacture of 3,840 kgs. cocaine. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
The Shanghai Conference 


The first step in the international campaign against narcotic 
drugs took place in 1909 when an International Opium Com- 
mission met in Shanghai on the initiative of the United States 
Government which was seriously worried by the problem of 
addiction in the Philippines. Representatives of thirteen govern- 
ments—Austria-Hungary, China, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Siam, 
Russia, and the United States—participated in the conference, 
but had no powers to sign any agreement. Nine resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. The representatives recognized that ‘‘the 
use of opium in any form otherwise than for medical purposes is 
held by almost any participating country to be a matter of pro- 
hibition or for careful regulation,” that “the unrestricted manu- 
facture, sale and distribution of morphine already constitute a 
great danger,” and that ‘‘drastic measures should be taken by 
each government to institute a proper control over this drug 
and also of such other derivatives of opium as may appear on 
scientific enquiry to be liable to similar abuse and productive of 
like ill effects,’ that “it is the duty of all countries to adopt 
reasonable measures to prevent at ports of departure the ship- 
ments of opium, its alkaloids. .. . to any country which prevents 
the entry,” and finally that “‘all governments possessing con- 
cessions or settlements in China, which had not yet taken 
effective action toward the closing of opium divans in the said 
concessions and settlements, ought to take this step as soon as 
they may deem it possible.”” The United States Delegation pro- 
posed the immediate prohibition of opium smoking, but the 
conference was not prepared to go further than the following 
resolution. 


Be it resolved: 
That in view of the action taken by the Government of China to the 
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same end, the International Opium Commission recommends that each 
delegation concerned move its own Government to take measures for the 
gradual suppression of the practice of opium smoking in its own territories 
and possessions, with due regard to the varying circumstances of each 
concerned. 


The Hague Opium Convention of 1912 


Three years later the delegates from the same States with the 
exception of Austria-Hungary, met at The Hague and negotiated 
the first international convention on narcotic drugs, The Hague 
Opium Convention of 1912. This Convention dealt with four 
main subjects: raw opium, prepared opium, manufactured drugs, 
and the special case of China. 

The Hague Convention contains definitions of raw opium, 
prepared opium, medicinal opium, morphine, heroin and cocaine, 
and binds the parties to adopt measures for the control and 
regulation of each of these drugs. The production and distribu- 
tion of raw opium was to be controlled. Only authorized persons 
were to be allowed to import or export and each of the contract- 
ing parties undertook to limit the number of ports and harbors 
through which such traffic was permitted. Under the Conven- 
tion, the export of raw opium was prohibited to countries where 
its import was forbidden, and subject to control when it was 
sent to countries which had restricted the import. Every package 
containing more than five kilogrammes of raw opium intended 
for export was to be marked in such a way as to indicate its 
content. 

The manufacture and internal trade in prepared opium were 
to be gradually suppressed. Import and export of prepared 
opium was prohibited, but a concession was made to those 
powers which were not yet ready to prohibit immediately the 
export of prepared opium on condition that they undertook to 
do so as soon as possible and in the meantime to observe the 
regulations of importing countries. 

The manufacture, sale and use of morphine, cocaine and their 
respective salts were to be limited exclusively to medical and 
legitimate purposes. A control was to be instituted over all 
persons manufacturing, importing, selling, distributing and ex- 
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porting morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts, as well as 
over the buildings in which the trade was carried on. Registers 
of the amounts manufactured, imported, and exported were 
to be kept. Furthermore, dealings with unauthorized persons 
in the internal trade of these drugs was forbidden. 

Medicinal opium and all preparations containing more than 
0.2 per cent of morphine or more than o.1 per cent of cocaine, 
or more than 1 per cent of heroin, and all new derivatives of 
morphine, cocaine, or their respective salts, and every other 
alkaloid of opium liable to similar abuse were to be controlled. 

A separate Chapter of the Convention was devoted to the 
situation in China. The contracting powers having treaties with 
China undertook to take the necessary measures to prevent the 
smuggling of raw and prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, their 
respective salts and derivatives into Chinese territory, into their 
Far Eastern Colonies, and into the territories which they leased 
in China. The Chinese Government for its part undertook to 
take similar measures to suppress the smuggling of opium and 
other substances from China to foreign colonies and leased 
territories. The parties having treaties with China also under- 
took to adopt the necessary measures to restrict and control the 
habit of opium smoking, to suppress opium dens, and to pro- 
hibit the use of opium in places of entertainment in their leased 
territories. China on her side was required to promote a cam- 


paign against opium smoking and smuggling. Lastly, the: 


contracting powers undertook to communicate to each other 
through the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Netherlands the 
texts of their laws and regulations and statistical information 
concerning the trade in narcotic drugs covered by the Con- 
vention. 

The Hague Convention incorporated the principles adopted 
at the Shanghai Conference and imposed an obligation on the 
parties “to use their best endeavours” to put these principles 
into practice. But nothing was said as to how the control over 
production and distribution was to be implemented. Every 
country was allowed to decide for itself the best method. No 
quantitative limitation was placed on the production and 
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distribution of raw opium, except inasmuch as the parties under- 
took to prohibit or restrict exports in accordance with the 
regulations of the importing country. Nor was anything said 
about the method by which the gradual suppression of opium 
smoking was to be brought about. Moreover, each of the parties 
was left to decide what were the medical and legitimate require- 
ments of the drug which they produced. Nor was there any 
international agreement as to the needs of the world as a whole. 

The main defect of the Hague Convention was that it created 
no administrative machinery for the implementation of the 
agreed principles. By the time of the outbreak of the Great 
War, only eleven countries had ratified the Convention, al- 
though seven others had notified their willingness to do so. The 
peace treaties, however, brought the Hague Convention auto- 
matically into force between the signatory powers. 


The League of Nations and the Control of Narcotic Drugs 


A further advance in the international control was made 
possible by the insertion of Article 23 in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations which stated ‘‘in accordance with the pro- 
visions of international Conventions existing or hereafter to be 
created, the members of the League . . . will entrust the League 
with the general supervision over the execution of agreements 
with regard to . . . the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs.” On 15 December 1920, the first Assembly of the League 
of Nations passed a resolution creating an Advisory Committee 
which was to be appointed by the Council “‘to exercise a general 
supervision over the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs 
and to secure the full cooperation of the various countries in 
this field.”” The Council of the League actually appointed the 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and other Danger- 
ous Drugs in 1921 and included in accordance with the provisions 
of the Assembly Resolution representatives from the Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, France, India, Japan, China, Siam, and 
Portugal as the countries specially concerned. The Assembly 
Resolution had provided that the Council should be authorized 
to add to the Advisory Committee, in the capacity of member or 
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assessor, a representative of any non-member State specially 
concerned in the traffic which had ratified the Hague Conven- 
tion, and to send a special invitation to the United States of 
America which sent an observer after 1923. The Secretariat of 
the League of Nations was charged by the Assembly with the 
duty of collecting information concerning the arrangements 
made in the various countries for carrying out the Hague 
Convention, and concerning the production, distribution, and 
consumption of narcotic drugs which was of great assistance to 
the Advisory Committee in presenting its annual report to the 
Council on all matters regarding the execution of agreements 
concerning the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 
Through the information collected by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, the extent of the abuse of dangerous drugs was quickly re- 
vealed and it was shown that the production of raw materials 
and manufactured drugs greatly exceeded the world require- 
ments for medical and scientific purposes. In this way the Ad- 
visory Committee was able to prepare the ground for the First 
and Second Opium Conferences which met in Geneva in 1925. 


The Geneva Agreement on Opium in the Far East—1925 


The parties to the 1912 Hague Convention had endeavored to 
deal in one instrument with the problems of raw opium and 
manufactured drugs, as well as prepared opium. But the ex- 
perience gained in the years after the signing of the Hague Con- 
vention showed that a separate instrument would be necessary 
to give effect to the provisions of the Convention concerning the 
gradual suppression of the manufacture, internal trade in, and 
use of prepared opium, in the Far East. In the preamble to the 
Geneva Agreement the representatives of the British Empire 
with India, France, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Siam 
recognized that the increase of the smuggling of opium since the 
ratification of the Hague Convention in the greater part of the 
territories in the Far East was “greatly hampering the accom- 
plishment of the gradual and effective suppression of the manu- 
facture of, internal trade in, and use of prepared opium, as 
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provided for in the Convention and was even rendering less 
effective some of the measures taken for that end.” 

By the Agreement the contracting parties undertook that the 
importation, sale, and distribution of opium, other than the 
retail sale which should be conducted only by licenced persons, 
was to be given to a government monopoly. It was also agreed 
that the manufacture of prepared opium should be made a 
government monopoly. In districts where an effective super- 
vision could be exercised by the administrative authorities, the 
system of paying persons engaged in the retail sale and distribu- 
tion of opium a fixed salary instead of a commission was to be 
applied experimentally. The number of retail shops and smoking 
divans was to be limited. The purchase and sale of dross, except 
for monopoly, was prohibited. The Agreement also prohibited 
the export of opium, whether raw or prepared, from any Posses- 
sion or Territory into which opium was imported for the pur- 
poses of smoking, and the transit of prepared opium through 
any such territory. The transit of raw opium consigned to a 
destination outside the Possession or Territory was similarly 
prohibited unless an import certificate issued by the government 
of the importing country could be produced. The parties also 
undertook to promote propaganda to discourage the use of pre- 
pared opium within their respective territories, to assist each 
other in the suppression of illicit traffic by direct exchange of 
information and views, and to furnish through the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations all available information con- 
cerning the number of opium smokers. 

The Agreement applied only to the Far Eastern Possessions or 
Territories of the contracting parties in which the use of pre- 
pared opium was temporarily authorized. The contracting 
parties undertook to review at the latest in 1929 the position 
with regard to the application of the provisions concerning 
prepared opium contained in the Hague Convention and the 
Geneva Agreement. In the Protocol attached to the Agreement 
the parties agreed that a commission should be appointed at the 
proper time by the Council to report when the poppy growing 
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countries had “ensured the effective execution of the necessary 
measures to prevent the exportation of raw opium from their 
territory from constituting a serious obstacle to the reduction of 
consumption in the countries where the use of prepared opium 
is authorised.”” The use of prepared opium was to be completely 
suppressed within fifteen years after this Commission had given 
its decision. 

The Commission provided for in the Agreement was never 
actually appointed. 

The next big step taken in the control of opium smoking in the 
Far East was the appointment of a Commission by the Council 
of the League of Nations in 1929 to investigate conditions in the 
Far East before the convening of the Bangkok Conference. 
Before considering the results of this Conference, it is necessary 
to examine the achievements of the Second Opium Conference, 
which negotiated the Geneva Convention of 1925. 


Geneva Convention of 1925 


The Second Conference at Geneva attended by thirty-six 
States was summoned to meet in November 1924 originally 
“with the view to the conclusion of an agreement on the question 
of the limitation of the amounts of morphine, heroin or cocaine 
and their respective salts to be manufactured, of the limitation 
of the amounts of raw opium and coca leaves to be imported for 
that purpose and for other medicinal and scientific purposes, 
and of the limitation of the production of raw opium and the 
coca leaf for export to the amount required for certain medicinal 
and scientific purposes.”” After prolonged sessions, when it was 
found that plans for the direct limitation of quantities of drugs 
on the basis of estimated requirements as proposed by the 
United States Delegation, or for the limitation of the production 
of raw opium and coca leaves to amounts required for medical 
and scientific needs would not be accepted, the United States 
Delegation withdrew from the Conference. The Chinese delega- 
tion also withdrew on account of the refusal of the governments 
in whose territories the use of prepared opium was still legal to 
agree to its suppression. These governments maintained that 
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it was impossible to destroy the demand for prepared opium as 
long as the producing countries were unable to restrict the supply 
to such an extent that no quantities would be available for smug- 
gling. They maintained that it was impossible to deprive the 
inhabitants of their territories of their means of livelihood as 
long as the administrative authorities of the opium producing 
countries were unable to prevent smuggling. The failure to reach 
any general agreement to restrict the production of coca leaves, 
was due to the fact that it would clearly presuppose the pro- 
hibition of the habit of chewing by large sections of the Indian 
population of South America. 

Abandoning the attempts directly to limit the production of 
raw-materials and the manufacture of narcotic drugs, the Con- 
ference concentrated on the control of trade and commerce. 
The general principle embodied in the Hague Convention that 
the manufacture of drugs should be limited to legitimate needs 
was repeated. Considerable progress was made in tightening 
up the system of voluntary control by transforming it into a 
legal obligation. In addition to raw opium and its derivatives, 
the Geneva Covention of 1925 covered coca leaves, crude co- 
caine, ecgonine, and Indian hemp which were all outside the 
scope of the Hague Convention. Definite obligations to control 
the manufacture, import, sale, distribution or export of narcotic 
drugs were imposed. A system was devised, which will be dis- 
cussed later, to bring under control newly discovered drugs 
which were liable to abuse. But the most important advances 
were the measures instituted to control the international trade, 
the creation of the Permanent Central Opium Board, and the 
acceptance of compulsory arbitration for all disputes arising out 
of the Convention which could not be settled by other means. 

The international trade in the substances covered by the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 was to be effected through a system 
of compulsory import certificates and export authorizations. 
Under this system the exporter is obliged to obtain from his 
government an export authorization which will only be issued 
on production of the copy of an import certificate issued by the 
government of the importing country. A copy of the export 
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authorization accompanies the consignment and must state the 
number and date of the import certificate so that it can be 
linked with it. Transit through a third country and the diversion 
of a consignment were also strictly controlled. By these means a 
strict check was made possible over the international trade in 
narcotic drugs. 

The creation of the Permanent Central Opium Board to 
supervise the statistical system inaugurated by the Convention 
represented another important step in the international control. 
Under the Convention the parties undertook to furnish to the 
Permanent Central Opium Board estimates, which were not 
binding on the governments concerned, of the quantities of 
each of the substances covered by the Convention to be imported 
into their territory for internal consumption during the following 
year. The purpose of these estimates was to serve as a guide to 
the Board in the discharge of its duties. The parties to the Con- 
vention also undertook to send annually to the Board as com- 
plete and accurate statistics as possible relative to the preceding 
year of the production of coca leaf and raw opium, the manu- 
facture of substances, except Indian hemp and its preparations, 
covered by the Convention and the raw materials used for the 
purpose of manufacture.* Statistics were also to be furnished of 
the stocks in the hands of wholesalers or held by the government 
for consumption in the country for other than government 
purposes, also of the amounts of all substances confiscated on 
account of illicit import or export. These figures were to be com- 
municated by the Board to all the contracting parties, who also 
undertook to send to the Board quarterly statistics of their im- 
ports from and exports to each country of the substances covered 
by the Convention. 

Under Article 24 of the Geneva Convention of 1925 the Board 
was given the right to ask for an explanation if it considered from 
the statistical information at its disposal that excessive quanti- 
ties of any substance covered by the Geneva Convention were 
accumulating in any country or that the country was in danger of 


4 The amount of substances used for the manufacture of other derivatives 
not covered by the Convention were to be separately stated. 
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becoming a center of illicit traffic. If no satisfactory explanation 
was forthcoming, the Board was empowered to draw the atten- 
tion of the governments of all the contracting parties and the 
Council of the League of Nations to the matter and to recom- 
mend that no further exports of the substance should be made to 
that country until the situation was reported by the Board to be 
satisfactory. The country concerned and any exporting country 
which was not prepared to comply with the recommendations of 
the Board was given the right to bring the matter before the 
Council. These powers of the Board were extended to cover a 
non-signatory country if a similar situation was held to have 
arisen in it by the Board. A fuller discussion of the powers and 
functions of the Board will be included in the chapter dealing 
with the international organs of control. 


The Geneva Convention in Operation 


The Geneva Convention of 1925 came into force on 28 Sep- 
tember, 1928. Up to date fifty-eight® countries have ratified the 
Convention. Perhaps one of the most important achievements 
of the Geneva Convention was the drawing up of a clear-cut 
dividing line between the legitimate trade and the illicit traffic. 
It is true that the absence of two of the chief raw-opium-pro- 
ducing countries, China and Iran, from the parties to the Con- 
vention was a handicap to the control of illicit traffic, neverthe- 
less, considerable headway was made against it during the follow- 
ing years. 

In its review of the general situation concerning the manu- 
facture and trade of drugs between 1931 and 1935, the Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations stated that it was now ina 
position to calculate the legitimate needs of the world for manu- 
factured drugs and that up to the year 1931 there had been con- 
siderable discrepancy between the amounts manufactured and 
legitimate needs. It showed that in 1929 58 tons of morphine for 
all purposes had been manufactured and that in the period 
1931-35 the legitimate needs of the world averaging 29 tons a 


year had been completely satisfied by an annual production of 


5 See Table of Ratifications, page 371. 
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that amount. In 1929, 3.6 tons of heroin and 6.4 tons of cocaine 
had been manufactured and in 1935 only 674 kgs. of heroin and 
3-9 tons of cocaine, which represents a reduction of 82 per cent in 
the manufacture of heroin and about 40 per cent in the manu- 
facture of cocaine. In 1929, 6 tons of morphine, 850 kgs. of heroin, 
and 2.2 tons of cocaine had been exported. In 1935, the export of 
morphine and heroin was only a quarter of this amount and the 
export of cocaine one half without any resulting damage to 
medical requirements. 

The Committee estimated that in the period 1925 to 1930 at 
least 90 tons of morphine had escaped into the illicit traffic. It 
emphasized that since 1931 there was no surplus of legal manu- 
facture to supply the illicit traffic. The review of the period be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 showed that the application of the Geneva 
Convention of 1925 had not only considerably reduced the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs, but had stabilized the quantity at the 
level of the world’s medical and scientific needs. In the diagram 
reproduced on page 340, the results of the application of the 1925 
Convention on the production of morphine can clearly be seen. 


Bangkok Agreement on Opium Smoking—1931 


Although the 1925 Convention resulted in a considerable re- 
duction in the illicit traffic, the problem of opium in the Far 
East remained as baffling as ever. The results expected from the 
Geneva Agreement on Opium Smoking fell below expectations. 
In August 1928, the British Government submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Council of the League of Nations in which it pointed 
out that the first conference which was provided for in the 
Geneva Agreement to review the position with regard to its 
application should take place at the latest in 1929. It showed 
that the effort to suppress the smuggling of opium into the Far 
Eastern territories in which opium smoking was still authorized 
had failed. The British Government proposed that a commission 
of enquiry should be sent to the Far East to investigate the 
situation. In March 1929, an Opium Commission of Enquiry 
visited several countries and territories, but the Chinese Govern- 
ment did not extend an invitation to the Commission. After the 
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publication of the report of this commission, a conference was 
called which met at Bangkok in November 1931 to review the 
question of opium smoking in the Far East. Delegates from 
seven countries (United Kingdom, France, India, Japan, Neth- 
erlands, Portugal and Siam) attended, with an observer from the 
United States of America. But little was done except to reinforce 
the existing system of control. The experimental system intro- 
duced by the Geneva Agreement of 1925 with regard to the 
government control of the retail sale and distribution was made 
obligatory. Minors were definitely prohibited from opium smok- 
ing and severe penalties were to be imposed on those who in- 
duced them to smoke. To reduce still further the necessity for 
manufacture, it was stipulated that a government monopoly 
could obtain supplies from the factory of a government mo- 
nopoly in another country belonging to the same power. 

Eleven recommendations were adopted in the Final Act of the 
Conference, the most important being the one dealing with the 
limitation of the production of opium. The Conference recom- 
mended that the “suppression of the use of prepared opium is 
dependent on the effective limitation of the production of opium”’ 
and it expressed the opinion that such a limitation could only be 
effected through international agreement, while recommending 
that all possible steps should be taken to bring about such agree- 
ment. By this recommendation the Conference recognized that 
the over-production of opium was as much an obstacle to the 
gradual suppression of opium smoking as the illicit traffic. The 
Bangkok Conference emphasized once more the difference be- 
tween the attitude of the governments which were responsible 
for territories in which opium smoking took place on a large 
scale, and the Chinese and United States Governments which 
pressed for the outright prohibition of opium smoking. The 
Chinese Government maintained the view that the absolute 
prohibition of opium smoking would greatly facilitate the limita- 
tion of the production of opium, whereas the governments with 
the opposing point of view maintained that the suppression of 
opium smoking had to be preceded by effective limitation of 
production. The views of each side tended to be misrepresented. 
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The solution to both problems in reality depends ultimately 
upon the vigor of the administrations responsible for implement- 
ing the recommended policies. 


Later Developments in the Control of Opium Smoking 


Opium smoking continued to enjoy legal protection after the 
conclusion of the Bangkok Agreement. During the next few 
years, considerable progress was made in bringing under control 
the production and distribution of prepared opium and in 1926, 
the Government of India took an important step in deciding to 
bring to an end within the subsequent ten years the export of 
raw opium to countries which imported it for the purpose of 
manufacturing prepared opium. In 1932, the representative of 
the Spanish Government in the Advisory Committee had pro- 
posed a resolution asking the Council of the League of Nations 
to appoint a special commission in order that the period of fifteen 
years, prescribed in the Geneva Agreement for the suppression of 
opium smoking in the Far Eastern territories, might be fixed as 
speedily as possible. This resolution was rejected by the Ad- 
visory Committee, which was of the general opinion that there 
was no evidence which it could lay before the Council to indicate 
that the conditions preliminary to the appointment of the com- 
mission referred to in the Protocol of the Geneva Agreement had 
been fulfilled. The Advisory Committee, however, did agree to 
consider the summoning of a conference to investigate the 
possibility of limiting and controlling the cultivation of the 
opium poppy and the production of and trade in opium, thereby 
linking the problem of the suppression of opium smoking with 
the fundamental question of the effective limitation of the pro- 
duction of raw materials. 

In the years preceding World War II, the situation in the Far 
East did not improve. Widespread smoking still prevailed, and 
the Japanese invaders did all that they could to encourage the 
habit in the parts of China which they occupied. Furthermore, 
the effectiveness of the limitation of the production of manu- 
factured drugs brought about by the Limitation Convention of 
1931, tended to drive illicit traffic first to the Near East and then 
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to the Far East where illicit traffickers were helped by the 
abundant supply of raw materials. 

Efforts to solve the problem of opium smoking in the Far 
East were accelerated by the pernicious policy of the Japanese in 
encouraging the habit in the territories which they occupied. 
The effects of this policy were so far reaching and disastrous that 
the Western powers with territories in the Far East, in close con- 
sultation with the United States Government, realized that it 
would be necessary to take drastic measures to rid the popula- 
tions of the habit after their liberation from the Japanese occupy- 
ing forces. With this in mind, in 1943 the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands, and, in 1945, the French 
and Portuguese Governments, declared their intention to intro- 
duce a policy of absolute prohibition. As a result of these declara- 
tions, the only countries in which opium smoking was still not 
prohibited were Siam and certain States in India. At its fourth 
session, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution inviting all countries in which opium smok- 
ing was still permissible to take immediate steps to introduce the 
necessary measures to prevent the manufacture of and trade in 
prepared opium for the purpose of smoking. 


Convention for Limiting the Manufacture and Regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs 


It has been argued that a complete enforcement of the system 
laid down by the Geneva Convention of 1925 would have been 
sufficient to restrict the supply of manufactured drugs to the 
legitimate demands. But the control brought about under this 
Convention did not limit directly the quantities of drugs to be 
manufactured. The Geneva Convention only came into force in 
1928 and it necessarily took a few years before its full effects 
could be gauged. In 1929 and 1930 the Egyptian Government re- 
ported the serious situation that was being created in the Near 
East by the existence of uncontrolled factories in Turkey and 
at the tenth Assembly of the League in 1929 a resolution was 
unanimously adopted in favor of a system of the limitation of 
manufacture of dangerous drugs. In January 1930 the Advisory 
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Committee adopted a scheme of limitation which was accepted 
by the Council and the Assembly as a practical basis for the 
work of a Conference. 

The difficulties inherent in any scheme of limitation were 
considerable. First of all it had to be grafted on to the greatly 
differing legal and administrative systems of a number of inde- 
pendent States with numerous protectorates and colonial terri- 
tories. It was obvious that the effectiveness of any scheme of 
limitation would depend on its universality. Moreover, the 
attempt to legislate for a world-wide industry by an international 
convention was an innovation of considerable boldness, which 
was bound to meet with the opposition of vested interests. 

The first plan proposed by the Advisory Committee was for a 
direct limitation of the quantities of drugs to be manufactured. 
The world manufacture of each drug was not to exceed the 
estimates furnished each year by the countries, each of which 
decided its own need. The share of each country in the manu- 
facture was to allocated by a quota system. Acceptance of the 
plan would have resulted in direct quantitative limitation. A 
preliminary conference of the manufacturing countries met in 
London in October 1930. Although the principle of limitation by 
quota was approved, no agreement could be reached upon the 
allocation of quotas. In spite of this, the Advisory Committee 
decided by a majority decision to retain the quota scheme in the 
draft which was placed before the full Conference. 

It soon became clear, however, that agreement would not be 
reached on this basis. There was considerable opposition to the 
quota system on the grounds that it might limit the manufacture 
to a closed ring thus resulting in a collapse of the price of raw 
materials with disastrous results to the producing countries. An- 
other criticism was that the quota scheme would give too great 
powers to the European cartel of manufacturers whose past 
behavior did not warrant unlimited confidence. There was, 
furthermore, inherent in the quota scheme, a danger of over- 
production, since manufacturing countries would tend to pro- 
duce up to the limit of estimates rather than to satisfy actual 
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needs. As a result of these criticisms, the quota scheme was 
abandoned. 

The system of limitation finally embodied in the Limitation 
Convention of 1931 is based upon estimates which each con- 
tracting party undertakes and non-contracting parties are asked 
to furnish of the quantities of drugs required during the coming 
year. The estimates are based solely on the medical and scientific 
requirements of the country furnishing them and are designed to 
include for all of the drugs covered by the Convention, whether 
in the form of alkaloids or salts or preparations of the alkaloids 
or salts: 

(a) The quantity necessary for use as such for medical and 
scientific needs, including the quantity required for the manu- 
facture of preparations for the export of which export authoriza- 
tions are not required, whether such preparations are intended 
for domestic consumption or for export; 

(b) The quantity necessary for the purpose of conversion, 
whether for domestic consumption or for export; 

(c) The amount of the reserve stocks which it is desired to 
maintain; 

(d) The quantity required for the establishment and main- 
tenance of any government stocks. 

The estimates thus submitted are examined and endorsed by a 
Supervisory Body set up under the Convention, which is em- 
powered to draw up an estimate for a country which has failed to 
furnish one. In cases where national estimates seem excessive, 
the Supervisory Body has the right to make recommendations 
to the governments concerned with a view to their reduction. 
Under the Convention governments are entitled to send in at 
any time supplementary estimates modifying the original ones. 
The Supervisory Body is entitled to receive from the govern- 
ments explanations as to how their estimates are computed. On 
the basis of the estimates the Supervisory Body issues a state- 
ment of the world requirements of narcotic drugs. 

The estimates system introduced by the Limitation Conven- 
tion of 1931 differs from that contained in the Geneva Conven- 
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tion of 1925 in that the estimates under the Convention of 1931 
are required for the total quantities necessary for consumption 
within the country, and are binding, whereas those which the 
parties agreed to submit under the Convention of 1925 relate 
only to imports for medical, scientific, and other purposes and 
are not binding. 

Under the Limitation Convention of 1931 controls are applied 
to all stages between manufacture and the ultimate consumption 
of manufactured drugs. 

The scope of the Convention is confined to the phenanthrene 
alkaloids of opium and the ecgonine alkaloids of the coca leaf, 
specified in Article 1, and to such products obtained from these 
alkaloids as may be added subsequently under the procedure set 
out in Article 11, which will be discussed below. The drugs were 
divided in the Convention into two groups. The first group con- 
tains all the known natural and artificial alkaloids which on the 
basis of existing scientific knowledge could be reasonably pre- 
sumed to be habit-forming or convertible into habit-forming 
drugs. The second group consists of codeine and dionine which 
are alkaloids convertible into habit-forming drugs, but these 
drugs were put under a special regime on account of their in- 
creasing utility for medical purposes. The drugs in the first 
group are subject to a rigid system of control, which involves the 
licencing of all persons manufacturing, importing, selling and 
distributing or exporting; the prohibition of the delivery of these 
drugs or their possession by unauthorized persons; the strict 
application of the import certificate system; the furnishing of 
statistics to the Permanent Central Opium Board annually of 
the production of raw opium and coca leaves; of the manufacture 
of the drugs, of stocks held for other than government purposes, 
of consumption, and the amounts seized from the illicit traffic. 
In addition quarterly statistics are required for import and ex- 
port. 

The main difference in the control of drugs in the second group 
relates to the retail trade. Moreover, statistics for exports and 
imports are required annually instead of quarterly. The Con- 
vention stipulates that these drugs must be accounted for until 
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the time when they enter into preparations, for which import 
certificates and export authorizations are not required. There is, 
however, an obligation to send annual statistics of the amount of 
any drugs in this group used by manufacturers and wholesalers 
for making preparations, the export of which do not require ex- 
port authorizations. 

Under the Convention the parties undertake not to export 
amounts exceeding 5 kgs. of the drugs in the first group to 
countries which have ratified neither the Geneva Convention of 
1925 nor the Limitation Convention of 1931, without previous 
consultation with the Permanent Central Opium Board. If the 
Board considers that such an export will cause the estimates 
of the country in question to be exceeded, the parties to the 
Convention agree not to authorize any new exports unless the 
importing country furnishes supplementary estimates to the 
Board. 

The Board is required to prepare an annual statement showing 
for each country in respect of the preceding year, its estimates, 
the amount of each drug consumed, manufactyred, converted, 
imported, exported and used for making preparations not re- 
quiring export authorizations. If the Board considers that a 
contracting party fails to fulfill its obligations under the Con- 
vention, it has a right to ask for an explanation. The Board 
publishes this explanation with its own statement, and any 
observation it may wish to make. 

The Board was, moreover, given the powers under Article 14 
of the Limitation Convention of 1931 to initiate an embargo 
against countries whose imports and exports exceeded their 
estimates. The contracting parties to the Convention agreed to 
create, if they had not already done so, a special administration 
for applying the provisions of the Convention, for regulating, 
supervising, and controlling the trade in drugs, and organizing 
the campaign against drug addiction. 

The stocks of raw materials in the hands of manufacturers 
were limited so that they should not exceed the amount required 
for manufacture during the following six months, which in itself 
constituted an indirect limitation on the amounts manufactured. 
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Moreover, each manufacturer was required to submit quarterly 
reports stating the amount of raw material, and of each of the 
drugs or other products, produced from them; the quantities of 
raw material or products disposed of during the quarter; and the 
quantities remaining in stock at the end of each quarter. A sum- 
mary of these reports was to be sent annually with the statistics 
furnished to the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The system of limitation itself went far in closing many holes 
through which drugs escaped, but the Convention also imposed 
precise obligations designed to suppress the illicit traffic. In 
particular the parties undertook to furnish a list of the names 
and addresses of the firms or persons authorized to manufacture 
or convert drugs in their national territory. They also undertook 
to communicate to each other through the Secretary-General 
particulars of each case of illicit traffic discovered by them which 
might be of importance either on account of the quantities in- 
volved or on account of the light which it might throw on the 
origins or methods used by the traffickers. Under this provision 
governments were required to state with the greatest detail the 
kind and quantity of drugs involved, the origin of the drug, their 
marks and labels, the points at which the drugs were diverted into 
the illicit traffic, the place from which the drugs were dispatched, 
the names of shipping or forwarding agents, the names of any 
consigners and consignees, the names of any ships involved, the 
action taken by the government against any persons implicated, 
and the penalties imposed. 

The parties also undertook to communicate to each other 
through the Secretary-General the laws and regulations promul- 
gated by them in order to give effect to the Convention and also 
to furnish annual reports on the working of the Convention in 
their territory, in accordance with a form drawn up by the Ad- 
visory Committee of the League of Nations. 


Effects of the 1931 Convention 


It is difficult to judge accurately the effects of the Limitation 
Convention of 1931 because its working is so closely connected 
with the Geneva Convention of 1925. In its report issued in No- 
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vember 1947, the Permanent Central Opium Board in reviewing 
the progress achieved in the control of international drugs, 
stated: ‘‘in the case of manufactured drugs, the period during 
which the international control can be described as having been 
world wide in scope, is relatively short, the six years 1931-1936. 
This fact, . . . was due to events unrelated to the problem it- 
self, which resulted in a number of countries ceasing to furnish 
the Board with the statistics required. Nevertheless, the Board 
feels justified in stating, even on the basis of the short period 
for which it had complete statistics, that some of the chief aims 
of the two Conventions on the control of manufactured drugs— 
namely, a complete account of the supplies available (Geneva 
Convention of 1925) and the limitation of the manufacture to 
medical and scientific requirements, (Limitation Convention of 
1931) have been to a large extent and subject to one exception, 
attained.’ The exception which was mentioned concerned the 
manufacture of heroin for illegitimate purposes in Japan and 
Korea due to the existence of illegal supplies of raw opium. 

From 1934 to 1937 the Board stated that 99 per cent of the 
world supply of morphine, 94 per cent of the world supply of 
heroin, 94 per cent of the world supply of cocaine were accounted 
for. Up to 1934, the statistics of most manufactured drugs 
showed a steady decline. In the opinion of the Board, from 1936 
onwards political events and the growing menace of the war 
doubtless moved governments to constitute emergency supplies 
of morphine or its derivatives, all the more necessary because 
during the five preceding years the manufacture had been limited 
to normal requirements; hence the recrudescence noted since 
1936. 

In the diagram on the following page are shown the statistics 
of the world manufacture of morphine between 1929 and 1946, 
illustrating the years during which control was exercised under 
the Geneva Convention of 1925 and the Limitation Convention 
of 1931. 

The Board stated that the decrease noticeable between 1938 
and 1943 could be attributed to the absence of statistics of a 
number of important manufacturing countries. The rise in 1946 
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was due largely to the growing manufacture and use of codeine 
in the United States. In 1934 the United States manufactured 


WorLpD MANUFACTURE OF MORPHINE 


2 Total manufacture. 
0 Morphine converted into other drugs. 
& Morphine remaining for use as such. 





A: Control exercised under the Convention of 1925 alone. 
8: Control exercised under both the Conventions of 1925 and 1931. 
C: Statistics incomplete. 


5.9 tons of morphine, of which 3.7 were converted into codeine, 
whereas in 1946 19.8 tons were manufactured and 16.7 were con- 
verted. 

The figures for heroin show a drop in the manufacture from 
nearly 4000 kgs. in 1930 to about 1100 kgs. in 1934 and about 
600 kgs. in 1935. The figures for cocaine show a world manu- 
facture of nearly 6 metric tons in 1929 which fell to about 3% 
metric tons in 1934. The only drug which shows a relatively 
steady increase in production after 1934 is codeine. The United 
States authorities attributed this in as far as their country was 
concerned to the growing recognition by the medical profession 
of the value of this drug either alone or in combination with 
other medicaments in the treatment of coughs, colds, and other 
respiratory ailments, to the higher health standards of the 
population in a period of economic and industrial expansion, and 
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to a minor extent to a partial substitution of codeine for mor- 
phine in the relief of pain. 


The Convention of 1936 for the Suppression of Illicit Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs 


In the Final Act of the Conference for the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, a recommendation was adopted 
concerning the special administration which was agreed upon 
in the Convention. In the recommendation it was proposed that 
the parties to the Convention should establish, if they had not 
already done so, a single authority to supervise the control of 
drugs within their territories. Two further recommendations 
were adopted asking the Advisory Committee to draw up a 
model code for the administrative control of drug traffic in con- 
nection with the Convention on Limitation, and to proceed as 
rapidly as possible with the preparation of a convention for the 
suppression of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs on the basis of a 
draft laid before it by the International Criminal Police Com- 
mission. The model code was in fact drawn up and circulated to 
governments in 1932 with a view to ensuring the uniform appli- 
cation of the legislative principles contained in the Convention. 
As regards the Convention for the Suppression of the [Illicit 
Traffic, the Advisory Committee established a special sub- 
committee, partly of its own members and partly of police 
officials, which decided to send a questionnaire to governments. 
On the basis of their answers a draft Convention was drawn up 
by the Advisory Committee in May 1933. 

The object of the Convention, finally concluded in 1936, is 
stated in the preamble “‘to strengthen the measures intended to 
penalise offences’’ contained in the previous international in- 
struments on narcotic drugs and, on the other hand “‘to combat 
by the methods most effective in the present circumstances the 
illicit traffic in the drugs and substances covered by the Conven- 
tions.”” The experience gained since 1912 had shown that the 
illicit traffic could not be effectively suppressed unless there was 
a similar approach in the criminal law of all countries to offences 
concerning narcotic drugs, and unless there was effective co- 
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operation between the police authorities of different countries i in 
the pursuit and prosecution of offenders. 

From the point of view of international penal law the 1936 
Convention was of considerable importance. As distinct from 
the Geneva Convention of 1925 which stipulated that breaches 
of the national laws and regulations by which the provisions 
of the Conventions were enforced should be punishable by 
adequate penalties, the 1936 Convention actually defined the 
offences and the acts which give rise to the offences. There were 
clear advantages in a general international acceptance of the 
fact that the manufacture, possession, and trading in narcotic 
drugs contrary to the provisions of the existing Conventions 
were to be severely punished. 

Furthermore, it was stipulated that offences defined in the 
Convention should be included as extradition crimes in any 
extradition treaty to be negotiated between the contracting 
parties. In countries where the principle of extradition of na- 
tionals is not recognized, the parties undertook to prosecute a 
national who had returned to his country after committing an 
offence abroad which came within the terms of the Convention. 
These provisions were designed to prevent traffickers in narcotic 
drugs from escaping prosecution because the law of the country 
in which they resided did not cover smuggling offences com- 
mitted abroad. 

For the purposes of implementing the provisions of the Con- 
vention, the parties undertook to set up a central office to be in 
close contact with other institutions dealing with narcotic drugs, 
to centralize information which might facilitate prevention and 
prosecution of offences concerning narcotic drugs and to act as a 
point of contact with the authorities of other countries. 

The Convention actually came into force in October 1939, one 
month after outbreak of World War II. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CoNnTROL oF Narcotic Drucs 
DURING WorLp War II 


Mention has already been made of the policy of the Japanese 
authorities in giving all facilities for the spreading of drug ad- 
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diction in the territories occupied by their armies in the Far 
East. At the sixth session of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations this policy was in fact described by the 
Chinese representative as a form of genocide. In spite of their 
cynical policy in China, the Japanese authorities continued to 
collaborate with the Advisory Committee until 1938, although 
the figures concerning narcotic drugs, which they supplied to the 
Committee, were open to serious doubts. All the efforts of the 
Chinese Government to suppress the illicit trade in opium and to 
reduce the area of poppy cultivation were rendered useless. As 
the Nanking Government withdrew into the interior, Japanese 
armies occupied the coastal areas. From that time onward the 
consumption of opium and of manufactured drugs, particularly 
heroin, not only ceased to be controlled, but was actually en- 
couraged. Moreover, the new regimes instituted by the Japanese 
tended more and more to rely on revenues derived from opium. 

In the West the outbreak of war did not immediately result 
in any increase in drug addiction. This was feared rather as a 
consequence of post-war conditions. Nevertheless, the war had 
serious repercussions on the international administration of 
control. 

By 1939 the international cooperation for the control of nar- 
cotic drugs was firmly established and was showing real results. 
Order had been brought out of comparative chaos, and in most 
countries there was an effective system of national control. In its 
report to the Council on the work of its twenty-fifth session the 
Opium Advisory Committee pointed out that every effort should 
be made to prevent the achievement of the last twenty years 
from being jeopardized by the war. It was clear that special 
measures would have to be taken to prevent a repetition of the 
chaotic conditions which followed the First World War, and to 
enable the international bodies concerned with the control of 
narcotic drugs to continue their work. Each of these bodies 
made a separate appeal to governments to maintain control and 
collaboration. The difficulties of maintaining contact with these 
governments, however, became considerable after the occupation 
of most of Europe by the German armies. Due to the courtesy 
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of the Government of the United States of America, branch 
offices of the Secretariats of the Supervisory Body and the 
Permanent Central Opium Board were opened in Washington 
in February 1941. Some governments maintained contact with 
the authorities in Geneva and some with those in Washington. 

The war inevitably resulted in a sharp decline in the statistical 
information which was sent in by governments to the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. The defaulters were the Axis countries; 
many of the Axis-occupied countries were unable to send statis- 
tics to the Board. Many governments, however, although 
actively engaged in the war, continued their national control of 
narcotic drugs and their collaboration with the Board; among 
these were the United States of America, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, China, France, and India. 

In general, governments furnished the estimates required 
under the Limitation Convention of 1931 to a satisfactory 
degree. The Supervisory Body was able to perform its functions 
in 1941 and 1942 in Geneva and in 1942, 1943, and 1944 in 
London. In the absence of the necessary information the Super- 
visory Body fixed the estimates for those countries which did not 
furnish them on the basis of the last estimates furnished. 

In its report submitted during the last year of the war, the 
Board summarized the situation by stating that the Conventions 
under which the Board operated had not been impaired by the 
war: that while some domestic controls had disappeared or had 
been disorganized, the majority of controls had survived the 
war, and continued in operation even in countries subjected to 
enemy occupation. This in itself is a striking tribute to the vigor 
and effectiveness of the international control. 

It was during the war in 1943, that informal conversations 
were begun in the United States Treasury Department, to dis- 
cuss what should be done in regard to opium smoking in the 
event of the liberation of certain islands or territories from the 
Japanese where opium-smoking monopolies were in existence. 
It had become clear that there was a huge excess of raw opium 
in the world and opinion in the United States was crystallizing 
against the opium-smoking monopolies, because they supplied 
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the illicit traffic. In September 1943, the United States Govern- 
ment addressed a memorandum on the subject to the British, 
Netherlands, and other interested Governments. The above- 
mentioned declarations by these governments® to suppress opium 
smoking in the liberated territories in the Far East were the 
direct outcome of these negotiations. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
or Narcotic Drucs 


The United Nations Conference on International Organization 
met in San Francisco on 20 April 1945. In instituting the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Conference anticipated that it 
would be concerned with the control of the traffic in and sup- 
pression of uses of opium and other dangerous drugs. In this 
connection the United States Delegate made the following state- 


ment: 

Experience has shown that drug control raises issues which can best be 
met not by an international health, economic or social agency, but by the 
type of specialized agencies now functioning so successfully in this field. 
Everything possible should be done to safeguard the continued operation 
of these agencies and services. 

The United States Delegation wishes to go on record as hoping that the 
organization will be entrusted with supervision over the execution of exist- 
ing or future international agreements with regard to the control of the 
legitimate traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, and the suppression 
of illicit traffic in and abuse of such drugs; that there should be established 
an advisory body to advise directly the Economic and Social Council on 
these matters; and that the existing agencies be regarded as autonomous 
agencies to be related directly to the Economic and Social Council. 


In the Dumbarton Oaks proposals it had been suggested that 
the Economic and Social Council should set up “an Economic 
Commission, a Social Commission, and such other Commissions 
as may be required.”” These Commissions were to consist of 
experts. 

Article 68 of the Charter however reads as follows: 


The Economic and Social Council shall set up Commissions in Economic 
and Social fields and for the promotion of human rights and such other 
commissions as may be required for the performance of its functions. 


6 See page 333. 
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No mention is made in this Article of experts. In February 
1946, in the course of its first session the Economic and Social 
Council established the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. But 
before the Commission had time to meet a solution had to be 
found to the legal problem of the transfer of powers and functions 
relating to narcotic drugs formerly exercised by the League of 
Nations. 





The Transfer of Powers and Functions Formerly Exercised by 
the League of Nations 


On 12 February 1946, during its first session, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted a resolution on the 
report of the League of Nations Committee on the transfer of 
certain functions, activities, and assets of the League of Nations. 
It was pointed out that under various treaties and international 
agreements the League of Nations exercised functions which it 
might be desirable for the United Nations to inherit after the 
dissolution of the League. Among the instruments referred to 
were some of a technical and non-political character which were 
intimately connected with activities which the United Nations 
would continue. The General Assembly was of the opinion that 
it was necessary to examine carefully which of the organs of the 
United Nations, or which of the specialized agencies, should in 
the future exercise the functions in question. It, therefore, 
charged the Economic and Social Council with this task and 
directed that “pending the adoption of the measures decided 
upon as a result of its examination, the Council should on or 
before the dissolution of the League assume and continue pro- 
visionally the work hitherto done by . . . the Opium Section and 
the Secretariat of the Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
Supervisory Body.” 

As it was net possible to hold a session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs in time to submit concrete proposals for the 
transfer of the powers and functions exercised by the League 
under the various international instruments on narcotic drugs, 
the Secretary-General prepared a draft protocol which was 
circulated to the members of the Commission for their observa- 
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tions. These were submitted with the draft protocol to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its third session. On 3 October the 
draft protocol amending the international instruments on nar- 
cotic drugs was approved by the Council and forwarded to the 
General Assembly, where it was approved unanimously on 19 
November 1946. 

Under this Protocol, which was eventually signed at Lake 
Success, on 11 December 1946, the amendments to each of the 
existing international instruments on narcotic drugs were to 
come into force when the majority of the parties to each of the 
instruments became parties to the Protocol. Pending the entry 
into force of the Protocol, the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body were to continue to perform their 
functions as constituted at that date, and the Secretary-General 
was authorized to perform at once the duties hitherto discharged 
by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in connection 
with the international instruments on Narcotic Drugs. 

The Protocol of 11 December 1946, which created a precedent 
in the transfer of the powers and functions exercised by the 
League of Nations in various technical fields, received the neces- 
sary number of accessions so that the Economic and Social 
Council was able to proceed with the appointments to the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board at its sixth session in February 
1948. By this date all the amendments contained in the Protocol 
were in force and the United Nations became the legal successor 
of the League of Nations in respect of the international control of 
narcotic drugs. 


EXISTING ORGANS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
Narcotic Drucs 


Since the establishment of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and 
the completion of the transfer to the United Nations of the 
powers and functions formerly exercised by the League of 
Nations in this field, the three organs primarily responsible for 
the existing system of international control are: 

1. The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
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2. The Permanent Central Opium Board 
3. The Supervisory Body 


1. The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


By a resolution adopted on 16 February 1946, the Economic 
and Social Council established the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs to: 

(a) Assist the Council in exercising such powers of supervision over the 
application of international conventions and agreements dealing with 
narcotic drugs as may be assumed by or conferred on the Council; 

(b) Carry out such functions entrusted to the League of Nations Ad- 


visory Committee on Traffic in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs by the 
international conventions on narcotic drugs as the Council may find 


necessary to assume and continue; 
(c) Advise the Council on all matters pertaining to the control of narcotic 
drugs and prepare such draft international conventions as may be necessary; 
(d) Consider what changes may be required in the existing machinery 
for the international control of narcotic drugs and submit proposals thereon 


to the Council; 
(e) Perform such other functions relating to narcotic drugs as the Council 


may direct.” 

The Council stated that the Commission should be composed 
of fifteen Members of the United Nations which are important 
producing or manufacturing countries or countries in which 
illicit traffic in narcotic drugs constitutes a serious social prob- 
lem. The members are appointed for three years and are eligible 
for reappointment. Finally the Council requested the Govern- 
ments of Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Yugoslavia to designate one representative each to constitute 
the Commission. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs is the direct successor of 
the Advisory GCommittee on Traffic in Opium and other Danger- 
ous Drugs of the League of Nations, and under the Protocol of 11 
December 1946 all the functions formerly exercised by that body 


7 Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, First Year, First 
Session, p. 169. 
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are now its responsibility. It is both the advisory organ to the 
Economic and Social Council in its task of applying and super- 
vising the application of the various international instruments on 
narcotic drugs, and at the same time the policy-formulating 
body on all questions relating to the control of narcotic drugs. It 
is responsible for making the preliminary studies and drafts for 
new international agreements. In addition, the Commission has 
certain supervisory functions. Under the 1931 and 1936 Con- 
ventions the governments undertake to submit to the Secretary- 
General annual reports on the working of the Conventions in 
their countries. The Commission is responsible for drawing up 
the form of these reports and in practice reviews them at each of 
its annual sessions. From the Opium Advisory Committee the 
Commission has also inherited the task of examining the seizure 
reports submitted under Article 23 of the 1931 Convention. The 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, as well as the Advisory Com- 
mittee, is a governmental commission. In this capacity it affords 
a meeting place for many of the officials who are directly re- 
sponsible for the control of narcotic drugs in their national 
administrations. Their regular collaboration in this Commission 
can be of enormous service in coordinating the policies of the 
various governments in this field. 

The Commission is, moreover, the appointing authority for 
one member of the Supervisory Body and one of the three 
experts appointed from time to time under the 1931 Convention 
to decide on the control of substances which are capable of being 
converted into habit-forming drugs. 

Since its inauguration, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
has held two sessions at Lake Success and has taken considerable 
steps both to regain the ground lost during the war in the inter- 
national control, and to deal with new problems. 


2. Permanent Central Opium Board 


The Permanent Central Opium Board was created by the 
Geneva Convention of 1925 to ‘‘watch the course of international 
trade in narcotic drugs.’’ To carry out these functions the Board 
employed a system of statistical control based on the detailed 
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quarterly and annual returns which have been outlined in the 
Chapter on the 1925 Convention. As was pointed out there, the 
Board is empowered to call for an explanation from any country, 
to undertake an investigation, to communicate its reports to the 
Council. and, in certain circumstances, to apply an embargo 
against an offending country. 

It was logical that when the estimate system was introduced 
by the Limitation Convention of 1931 the functions of the Board 
should be extended to provide for an international supervision of 
the extent to which the parties to the Convention carry out their 
obligations in respect of their estimates. Under this Convention, 
if the imports and exports concerned show that the estimates of 
an importing country are, or will be, exceded, the Board should 
immediately inform all the contracting parties “who will not 
during the currency of the year in question authorise any new 
exports to the country in question, except under special circum- 
stances.”” Owing to the important semi-judicial functions of the 
Board very great emphasis was laid on the independence of its 
members by the Geneva Convention of 1925 which provides that 
members of the Central Board “shall not hold any office which 
puts them in a position of direct dependence on their govern- 
ments.” 

The members of the Board, which was in fact renewed by the 
Economic and Social Council at its sixth session in February 
1948, are appointed for five years. They are eight in number and 
the Convention provides that they should be men ‘‘who by their 
technical competence, impartiality and disinterestedness shall 
command general confidence.”” They are supposed to include 
persons who possess a knowledge of the drug situation both in the 
producing and manufacturing countries on the one hand and in 
the consuming countries on the other hand. 

The Board is in fact a treaty body which owes its existence to 
the Geneva Convention of 1925. Administratively, however, it is 
closely connected with the United Nations. It has a joint secre- 
tariat with the Supervisory Body, which is provided for by the 
United Nations, as are also the required administrative services. 

The stipulation concerning the independence of the members 
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of the Board was considered likely to create certain difficulties 
in view of the changed social systems in many countries of the 
world. To find men who would be completely independent of 
their governments and able to attend the meetings of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board three times a year without remunera- 
tion, was not easy. At its sixth session the Economic and Social 
Council approved a resolution which had been proposed by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to the effect that it was within 
the meaning of the Convention that men who held government 
offices in their respective countries could be appointed to the 
Board provided that they resigned their office during their mem- 
bership and on condition that they did not receive instructions 
from their governments. The Council also considered that it was 
possible for professional men who held positions in government- 
financed institutions to be appointed to the Board, so that there 
is no objection to a university professor or other academic person 
being appointed. 


3. Supervisory Body 

The Supervisory Body was set up under the Limitation Con- 
vention of 1931. Its main function is to examine the estimates 
furnished annually by governments, showing their legitimate 
requirements for narcotic drugs. The Supervisory Body has the 
right to make recommendations to governments with a view toa 
reduction of their estimates. If a country fails to furnish esti- 
mates the Supervisory Body is required to frame them. The 
annual statement of world requirements, which is issued by the 
Supervisory Body on 15 December of each year, is the basis on 
which the whole machinery of the international control of the 
manufacture of and trade in dangerous drugs now rests. 

The Supervisory Body consists of four members. Now that the 
amendments to the Limitation Convention of 1931 contained in 
the Protocol of 11 December 1946 are in force, two of the mem- 
bers will be appointed by the World Health Organization, one by 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and one by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. The Convention does not prescribe any 
qualifications for the members, who are appointed in a personal 
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capacity, but the nature of the appointing authority indicates 
the type of professional competence which is expected. 

Since its inception, the Supervisory Body has always held two 
meetings a year. One meeting is required to examine the esti- 
mates supplied by governments and to formulate alterations 
which may be necessary; a second meeting is held for the con- 
sideration of the replies received, the framing of estimates for 
any countries and territories which have not furnished them, and 
the establishment of a final statement of world requirements in 
narcotic drugs for the following year. 

One of the main reasons why it was necessary to set up a new 
body under the 1931 Convention was that it was impossible to 
extend the functions of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
which had been set up under the 1925 Convention without 
amending the latter instrument. In view of the attitude taken 
by a number of the governments present at the 1931 Conference, 
it was considered unlikely that the necessary agreement would 
have been forthcoming. Moreover, a number of the parties to the 
1931 Convention had not acceded to the Geneva Convention of 


1925. 
Tue Next STEPS IN THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
oF NARCOTICS 
Limitation of Raw Materials 


The first two sessions of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
held in 1946 and 1947 were to a great extent concerned with 
problems of organization and the re-establishment of interna- 
tional control to its pre-war level. However, important steps 


- were taken to continue with the work on the limitation of the 


production of raw materials from which narcotic drugs are manu- 
factured and the control of drugs which did not come under the 
1931 Convention. 

Proposals for the limitation of the quantities of raw materials 
to be produced were discussed at the Second Geneva Conference 
in 1925 and had been constantly supported by the United States 
of America since the Great War. In January 1931 the Council of 
the League had asked the Advisory Committee to study the 
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proposal of the Commission of Enquiry into Opium Smoking in 
the Far East that a conference should be called to investigate the 
problem of the control of the cultivation of the opium poppy. In 
September 1931 the Assembly passed a resolution taking note of 
this decision, and asked the Advisory Committee and the Secre- 
tariat to collect all possible material that might serve as a basis 
for a conference on the limitation of the production both of opi- 
um and the coca leaf. To this end, questionnaires were sent to the 
different producing countries. As a result of the answers received, 
the Advisory Committee in 1936 proposed that the two problems 
should be dissociated from each other, that the work in con- 
nection with the summoning of a conference for the limitation of 
the production of raw opium should proceed, but that the 
question of limiting the production of the coca leaf should be 
adjourned for the present, although the studies relating to it 
should be continued. In 1938 the Advisory Committee drew up a 
report containing a survey of the main principles on which a 
limitation convention for raw opium might be based, and in 
1939, in the light of the replies received from governsnents, pre- 
pared a draft convention. 

The work on the limitation of production of raw materials was 
interrupted by the war. However, the draft convention set the 
main lines for the solution of this problem. The Advisory Com- 
mittee admitted that it was unable to reach any definite con- 
clusion concerning the allocation of quantities between the vari- 
ous producing countries. Two alternative systems had been 
proposed, “‘the free order system” and “the quota system.” 
Under the free order system a consuming country would be at 
liberty to place its order with any producing country and the 
total world production would be fixed on the basis of estimates 
furnished by the consuming countries. Under the quota system 
each producing country would be allocated its share in the world 
production by an international authority, and the consuming 
countries would be directed to purchase from particular pro- 
ducing countries. It was generally agreed that the regulation of 
opium prices was essential to a solution of the problem and that 
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an international authority would have to be established to deal 
with the estimates and quotas. 

Since 1939 the problem of the limitation of the production of 
raw opium has been greatly modified by the policies of the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, Netherlands, France, and 
Portugal in completely prohibiting opium smoking in their terri- 
tories in the Far East. The adoption of a similar policy by all the 
countries of the world would result in about half the total pre- 
war production of opium becoming superfluous to the legal trade. 
The appearance of synthetic drugs as a substitute for morphine is 
likely to cause a further reduction in the demand for raw opium. 

In July 1944 the United States Congress adopted the Judd 
resolution, requesting the President “to approach the govern- 
ments of all opium producing countries throughout the world; 
urging upon them, in the interest of protecting American citizens 
and those of our allies and of freeing the world of an age old evil, 


that they take immediate steps to limit and control the growth of : 


the opium poppy and the production of opium and its derivatives 
to the amount actually required for strictly medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes.’ As a result of this resolution the Government of 
the United States transmitted notes to the opium-producing 
countries with a view to promoting an international agreement 
on the limitation of the production of raw opium. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its first session re- 
viewed the work accomplished up to date in this problem and, 
with the approval of the Economic and Social Council, a new 
questionnaire was sent to governments. The replies to this ques- 
tionnaire, which will be considered by the Commission at its 
third session, are likely to form the basis of the new international 
agreement. 

As far as the limitation of the production of coca leaves is con- 
cerned, the Commission also approved the dispatch of a ques- 
tionnaire to the producing countries. The solution to this prob- 
lem is complicated by the uncertainty as to the effects of the 
habit of chewing the coca leaf which is indulged in by a great 
proportion of the Indian population of South America. The 
evidence on this question is conflicting. In any case, the final 
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verdict is bound to have considerable repercussions on the prob- 
lem of the limitation of production. At its sixth session the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council approved in principle the dispatch of a 
United Nations commission of enquiry to Peru at the request of 
that country, and suggested that other countries might also be 
interested to receive this Commission. Whatever scheme is de- 
vised for the limitation of the production of coca leaves, its 
effectiveness will depend on the administrative authorities of the 
various countries concerned. 


The Control of Narcotic Drugs Not Covered by the Conventions 
at Present in Force 


Both the Conventions of 1925 and 1931 contain provisions 
which enable the controls instituted under each of them to be 
extended to drugs which were not originally within their scope. 
However, in each case the provisions have certain limitations. 
Under the 1925 Convention, which, it is emphasized, does not 
directly limit the manufacture and trade in narcotic drugs, it is 
possible to bring a new drug under control by a procedure which 
involves a recommendation of the World Health Organization. 
This recommendation, however, is only binding on those parties 
to the Convention which notify their acceptance. Under the 1931 
Convention the provisions for bringing new drugs under control 
apply only to the phenanthrene alkaloids of opium and the 
ecgonine alkaloids of the coca leaf. The procedure involves the 
appointment of an expert committee to advise the World Health 
Organization, whose decision as to whether a new drug is capable 
of producing addiction or convertible into a habit forming drug 
is communicated through the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to the parties to the Conventions. Under the 1931 Con- 
vention the technical decisions do not merely constitute recom- 
mendations but create binding obligations for the parties to the 
Convention. 

The discovery of new synthetic drugs, which may be used for 
medical purposes as substitutes for drugs already under control, 
has created a problem of considerable urgency. At its second 
session, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs heard in closed 
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meeting confidential statements made by two experts of the 
United States Public Health Department on one of the new 
synthetic drugs—amidone. They declared that amidone has 
similar effects to morphine and can replace it to a large extent. In 
their opinion one factory could supply the world needs for this 
drug which could be manufactured at a lower cost than mor- 
phine. These experts concluded that amidone was a drug capable 
of producing addiction and as dangerous as morphine from this 
point of view. It has been proved that to animals the new drug is 
in fact ten times more toxic than morphine. Furthermore, it was 
declared that by comparatively simple changes in the formula it 
would be possible to produce an almost unlimited range of syn- 
thetic drugs with similar effects. 

Two solutions presented themselves for the new problem. 
Either the existing Conventions could be amended, which was of 
necessity a long and cumbersome procedure, or else a new inter- 
national instrument could be concluded. The latter procedure 
recommended itself to the Commission which proposed to the 
Economic and Social Council at its fifth session that the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations should be instructed to prepare a 
draft protocol for submission to governments. In pursuance of 
the decision of the Council a draft protocol was circulated and 
the replies of governments will be considered by the Commission 
at its third session. It is hoped that the final instrument will be 
ready for submission to the third session of the General Assembly 
in September 1948. 

The new protocol is designed to supplement the Limitation 
Convention of 1931 by placing under international control new 
drugs of a habit-forming character, whether synthetic or other- 
wise, which are, or may be, used for medical purposes, and which 
do not fall within the scope of this Convention. According to its 
provisions, the World Health Organization is empowered to 
decide whether any drug which in the opinion of one of the par- 
ties to the Protocol is liable to abuse and productive of harmful 
effects, is in fact capable of producing addiction or conversion 
into a product capable of producing addiction. The decision of 
the World Health Organization, when communicated to the 
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parties through the Secretary-General, is binding and imposes an 
automatic obligation on the parties to apply the appropriate 
controls. In order to bring these controls into operation as soon 
as possible, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs is empowered to 
recommend to governments that they should be provisionally 
applied pending the decision of the World Health Organization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The international control of narcotic drugs may at first sight 
appear unnecessarily complex and there may be criticisms of the 
rate at which the advances have been made. As has been shown, 
problems have been dealt with gradually and to a certain extent 
piecemeal, but the progress achieved has not been unnecessarily 
slow if it is compared with the time taken by any national legisla- 
tive authority to realize a great social reform. International 
legislation, it must always be remembered, suffers from the 
handicap that behind it there is no corporate tradition such as 
exists behind national legislation. The factors which assist 
national legislatures in their work, such as continuity of repre- 
sentation and the existence of trained staffs, are absent in the 
case of international legislation which is the outcome of diploma- 
tic conferences. There are, in fact, few parallels in the field of 
international legislation to the progress which has been made in 
the control of narcotic drugs. As the Secretary of State of the 
United States pointed out in a message released by the Depart- 
ment of State on 8 July 1935, the system of world collaboration 
in connection with dangerous drugs, 
based on multilateral treaties . . . . implemented by national legislation and 
.... enforced through international boards exercising control of distribution 
and through international police cooperation to combat the illicit traffic .... 
has come to be a form of cooperative international effort which commands 
the effective support of Governments to a greater extent than any other 
undertaking. 

A solution in law has been found to a number of the most 
urgent problems. It may be said that under the existing pro- 
cedures the medical and scientific needs for the world in narcotic 
drugs can be determined. There is a legal limitation of the world 
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production of manufactured drugs. The national and interna- 
tional trade in narcotic drugs is controlled. Effective measures 
have been instituted to deal with the illicit traffic. A legal solu- 
tion has been found to the problem of opium smoking. A method 
is being sought for the limitation of the production of raw ma- 
terials. The problem of synthetic drugs has been resolutely faced. 
All this represents an impressive picture from the point of view 
of international law. 

The responsibility now lies with the national administrations. 
A defective administration can render even the most funda- 
mental legislation futile. In the case of narcotic drugs the exist- 
ence of the effective demand of drug addicts will be a constant 
incentive to the illicit trafficker, who will be always seeking new 
methods whereby he can circumvent the existing restrictions. A 
loophole in the control in any one country inevitably has reper- 
cussions over the whole world. 

No claim is made that the existing international machinery of 
control is in every aspect perfect. The possibility of effecting im- 
provements has not been overlooked. During the war informal 
conversations with this object in view were held between the 
President of the Permanent Central Opium Board, the Chair- 
man of the Supervisory Body, and the League Secretariat. At 
the first session of the General Assembly the delegate for the 
United Kingdom suggested that some simplification of the exist- 
ing control might be considered. But it must be remembered that 
the simplification of the control machinery will involve a revision 
of the existing international instruments on narcotic drugs. The 
difficulties inherent in this task are considerable. Although the 
Conventions are inter-related, not all States are parties to all the 
Conventions and some States, though parties to the Conven- 
tions, are not members of the United Nations. In accordance 
with the accepted principles of international law, any funda- 
mental changes in the Conventions would require the consent of 
all the parties and in the absence of unanimity serious legal and 
practical difficulties would arise. Although it is widely felt that 
the simplification of the international control of narcotic drugs is 
desirable, there is also fundamental agreement that nothing 
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should be done which might impair even temporarily the effi- 
ciency of the control. 

It has been pointed out on several occasions that the interna- 
tional machinery of control might serve as a useful example for 
those concerned with the problems of controlling even more 
dangerous substances than narcotic drugs. The example may be 
particularly valuable where the need is for control of substances 
in relation to which the main problem arises not from proper use 
but from abuse. Narcotic drugs in themselves are not harmful. 
They have legitimate and useful purposes which bring great 
benefits to mankind. They are indispensable to modern medicine, 
but experience has shown that their abuse can cause enormous 
havoc. One of the most valuable lessons that can be learned from 
experience with the agreements on narcotic drugs is that there 
can be universal application of control without universal ac- 
ceptance of a limiting convention. This is due to the fact that the 
sources of supply exist in only a small number of countries. The 
wider significance of the Limitation Convention of 1931 was 
well emphasized by M. de Brouckére, the President of the Con- 
ference which drafted it, when he stated “if a similar system 
could be established . . . . for far more dangerous drugs and far 
more murderous weapons, we men would have made a consider- 
able advance.” 











PROTOCOL AMENDING THE AGREEMENTS, CONVENTIONS AND 
Protocots oN Narcotic DruGS CONCLUDED AT THE HacGue 
ON 23 JANUARY 1912, AT GENEVA ON 11 FEBRUARY 1925 AND 
19 FEBRUARY 1925 AND 13 JULY 1931, AT BANGKOK ON 27 
NovEMBER 1931 AND AT GENEVA ON 26 JUNE 1936° 


The States Parties to the present Protocol, considering that 
under the international Agreements, Conventions and Protocols 
relating to narcotic drugs which were concluded on 23 January 
1912, 11 February 1925, 19 February 1925, 13 July 1931, 27 No- 
vember 1931 and 26 June 1936, the League of Nations was in- 
vested with certain duties and functions for whose continued 
performance it is necessary to make provision in consequence of 
the dissolution of the League, and considering that it is expedient 
that these duties and functions should be performed henceforth 
by the United Nations and the World Health Organization or its 
Interim Commission, have agreed upon the following provisions: 


ARTICLE I 


The States Parties to the present Protocol undertake that as 
between themselves they will, each in respect of the instruments 
to which it is a party, and in accordance with the provisions of 
the present Protocol, attribute full legal force and effect to, and 
duly apply the amendments to those instruments which are set 
forth in the Annex to the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE II 


1. It is agreed that, during the period preceding the entry into 
force of the Protocol in respect of the International Convention 
relating to Dangerous Drugs of 19 February 1925, and in respect 
of the International Convention for limiting the Manufacture 
and regulating the Distribution of Narcotic Drugs of 13 July 
1931, the Permanent Central Board and the Supervisory Body 
as at present constituted shall continue to perform their func- 
tions. Vacancies in the membership of the Permanent Central 


8 United Nations Publications, Sales No. 1947. XI. 1, Lake Success, 
New York. 
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Board may during this period be filled by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations is authorized 
to perform at once the duties hitherto discharged by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations in connexion with the 
Agreements, Conventions and Protocols mentioned in the Annex 
to the present Protocol. 

3. States which are Parties to any of the instruments which 
are to be amended by the present Protocol are invited to apply 
the amended texts of those instruments so soon as the amend- 
ments are in force, even if they have not yet been able to become 
Parties to the present Protocol. 

4. Should the amendments to the Convention relating to 
Dangerous Drugs of 19 February 1925, or the amendments to 
the Convention for limiting the Manufacture and regulating the 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs of 13 July 1931, come into force 
before the World Health Organization is in a position to assume 
its functions under these Conventions, the functions conferred 
on that Organization by the amendments shall, provisionally, be 
performed by its Interim Commission. 


ARTICLE III 


The functions conferred upon the Netherlands Government 
under articles 21 and 25 of the International Opium Convention 
signed at The Hague on 23 January 1912, and entrusted to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations with the consent of 
the Netherlands Government, by a resolution of the League of 
Nations Assembly dated 15 December 1920, shall henceforward 
be exercised by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE IV 


As soon as possible after this Protocol has been opened for 
signature, the Secretary-General shall prepare texts of the 
Agreements, Conventions and Protocols revised in accordance 
with the present Protocol and shall send copies for their informa- 
tion to the Government of every Member of the United Nations 
and every non-member State to which this Protocol has been 
communicated by the Secretary-General. 
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ARTICLE V 


The present Protocol shall be open for signature or acceptance 
by any of the States Parties to the Agreements, Conventions 
and Protocols on narcotic drugs of 23 January 1912, 11 February 
1925, 19 February 1925, 13 July 1931, 27 November 1931 and 26 
June 1936 to which the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has communicated a copy of the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE VI 


States may become Parties to the present Protocol by: 

(a) Signature without reservation as to approval, 

(b) Signature subject to approval followed by acceptance or 

(c) Acceptance. 

Acceptance shall be effected by the deposit of a formal instru- 
ment with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. The present Protocol shall come into force in respect of 
each Party on the date upon which it has been signed on behalf 
of that Party without reservation as to approval, or upon which 
an instrument of acceptance has been deposited. 

2. The amendments set forth in the Annex to the present 
Protocol shall come into force in respect of each Agreement, 
Convention and Protocol when a majority of the Parties thereto 
have become Parties to the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE VIII 


In accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Secretary-General of the United Nations will 
register and publish the amendments made in each instrument 
by the present Protocol on the dates of the entry into force of 
these amendments. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present Protocol, of which the Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the United Nations Secretariat. The 
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Agreements, Conventions and Protocols to be amended in ac- 
cordance with the Annex being in the English and French lan- 
guages only, the English and French texts of the Annex shall 
equally be the authentic texts and the Chinese, Russian and 
Spanish texts will be translations. A certified copy of the Pro- 
tocol, including the Annex, shall be sent by the Secretary- 
General to each of the States Parties to the Agreements, Con- 
ventions and Protocols on narcotic drugs of 23 January 1912, 11 
February 1925, 19 February 1925, 13 July 1931, 27 November 
1931 and 26 June 1936, as well as to all Members of the United 
Nations and non-member States mentioned in Article IV. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the undersigned, duly authorized, have 
signed the present Protocol on behalf of their respective Govern- 
ments on the dates appearing opposite their respective signatures. 

Done at Lake Success, New York, this eleventh day of De- 
cember one thousand nine hundred and forty-six. 
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ANNEX 


To THE PROTOCOL AMENDING THE AGREEMENTS, CONVENTIONS 
AND PrRoTocOLS ON Narcotic DRUGS CONCLUDED AT THE 
HAGUE ON 23 JANUARY 1912, AT GENEVA ON 11 FEBRUARY 
1925 AND 19 FEBRUARY 1925 AND 13 JULY 1931, AT BANGKOK 
ON 27 NOVEMBER 1931 AND AT GENEVA ON 26 JUNE 1936 


I. AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE MANUFACTURE OF, INTERNAL 
TRADE IN, AND USE OF PREPARED OPIUM, WITH PROTOCOL AND 
FINAL ACT, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON II FEBRUARY 1925 


In articles 10, 13, 14 and 15 of the Agreement, “‘the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations” shall be substituted for “‘the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations’’ and ‘‘the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations’ shall be substituted for “the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations.” 

In articles 3 and 4 of the Protocol, “the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations’’ shall be substituted for ‘‘the 
Council of the League of Nations.” 


2. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION RELATING TO DANGEROUS 
DRUGS, WITH PROTOCOL, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON I9 FEBRUARY 


1925 
For article 8, the following article shall be substituted: 


In the event of the World Health Organization, on the advice of an expert 
committee appointed by it, finding that any preparation containing any 
of the narcotic drugs referred to in the present chapter cannot give rise to 
the drug habit on account of the medicaments with which the said drugs 
are compounded and which in practice preclude the recovery of the said 
drugs, the World Health Organization shall communicate this finding to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. The Council will 
communicate the finding to the Contracting Parties, and thereupon the 
provisions of the present Convention will not be applicable to the prepara- 
tion concerned. 


For article 10, the following article shall be substituted: 


In the event of the World Health Organization, on the advice of an expert 
committee appointed by it, finding that any narcotic drug to which the 
present Convention does not apply is liable to similar abuse and productive 
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of similar ill-effects as the substances to which this chapter of the Con- 
vention applies, the World Health Organization shall inform the Economic 
and Social Council accordingly and recommend that the provisions of the 
present Convention shall be applied to such drug. 

The Economic and Social Council shall communicate the said recom- 
mendation to the Contracting Parties. Any Contracting Party which is 
prepared to accept the recommendation shall notify the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who will inform the other Contracting Parties. 

The provisions of the present Convention shall thereupon apply to the 
substance in question as between the Contracting Parties who have ac- 
cepted the recommendation referred to above. 


In the third paragraph of article 19, “‘the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations” shall be substituted for ‘‘the 
Council of the League of Nations.” 

The fourth paragraph of article 19 shall be deleted. 

In articles 20, 24, 27, 30, 32 and 38 (paragraph 1), ‘‘the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations’’ shall be sub- 
stituted for “the Council of the League of Nations’’ and ‘the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations” shall be substituted 
for ‘“‘the Secretary-General of the League of Nations,’’ wherever 
these words occur. 

In article 32, ‘‘the International Court of Justice” shall be 
substituted for ‘‘the Permanent Court of International Justice.” 

Article 34 shall read as follows: 


The present Convention is subject to ratification. As from 1 January 
1947, the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall notify their receipt to all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and the non-member States to which the Secre- 
tary-General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 


Article 35 shall read as follows: 


After the 30th day of September 1925, the present Convention may be 
acceded to by any State represented at the Conference at which this Con- 
vention was drawn up and which has not signed the Convention, by any 
Member of the United Nations, or by any non-member State mentioned 
in article 34. 

Accessions shall be effected by an instrument communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to be deposited in the archives 
of the Secretariat of the United Nations. The Secretary-General shall at 
once notify such deposit to all the Members of the United Nations signa- 
tories of the Convention and to the signatory non-member States men- 
tioned in article 34 as well as to the adherent States. 
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Article 37 shall read as follows: 


A special record shall be kept by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations showing which States have signed, ratified, acceded to or denounced 
the present Convention. This record shall be open to the Contracting Parties 
and shall be published from time to time as may be directed. 


The second paragraph of article 38 shall read as follows: 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall notify the receipt of 
any such denunciations to all the Members of the United Nations and to 
the States mentioned in article 34. 





3. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR LIMITING THE MANU- 

FACTURE AND REGULATING THE DISTRIBUTION OF NARCOTIC 

DRUGS, WITH PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON 
13 JULY 1931 


In article 5, paragraph 1, the words “to all the Members of 
the League of Nations and to the non-member States mentioned 
in article 27”’ shall be replaced by the words ‘“‘to all the Members 
of the United Nations and to the non-member States mentioned 
in article 28.” 

For the first sub-paragraph of paragraph 6 of article 5, the 
following sub-paragraph shall be substituted: 

‘he estimates will be examined by a Supervisory Body consisting of four 
members. The World Health Organization shall appoint two members 
and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and Social Council 
and the Permanent Central Board shall each appoint one member. 

The secretariat of the Supervisory Body shall be provided by the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations who will ensure close collaboration 
with the Permanent Central Board. 

In article 5, paragraph 7, the words ‘‘December r1sth in each 
year” shall be substituted for the words ‘November rst in each 
year,” and the words ‘‘through the intermediary of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to all the Members of the 
United Nations and non-member States referred to in article 
28’’ shall be substituted for the words ‘‘through the intermediary 
of the Secretary-General, to all the Members of the League of 
Nations and non-member States referred to in article 27.” 

For paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and 5 of article 11, the following para- 
graphs shall be substituted: 
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2. Any High Contracting Party permitting trade in or manufacture for 
trade of any such product to be commenced shall immediately send a 
notification to that effect to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who shall advise the other High Contracting Parties and the World Health 
Organization. 

3. The World Health Organization, acting on the advice of the expert 
committee appointed by it, will thereupon decide whether the product in 
question is capable of producing addiction (and is in consequence assimilable 
to the drugs mentioned in sub-group (a) of Group I), or whether it is con- 
vertible into such a drug (and is in consequence assimilable to the drugs 
mentioned in sub-group (6) of Group I or in Group IT). 

4. In the event of the World Health Organization, on the advice of the 
expert committee appointed by it, deciding that the product is not itself 
a drug capable of producing addiction, but is convertible into such a drug, 
the question whether the drug in question shall fall under sub-group (6) of 
Group I or under Group II shall be referred for decision to a body of three 
experts competent to deal with the scientific and technical aspects of the 
matter, of whom one member shall be selected by the Government con- 
cerned, one by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the Economic and 
Social Council, and the third by the two members so selected. 

5. Any decision arrived at in accordance with the two preceding para- 
graphs shall be notified to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
who will communicate it to all States Members of the United Nations and 
the non-member States mentioned in article 28. 


In paragraphs 6 and 7 of article 11, “the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations” shall be substituted for ‘the Secretary- 
General.” 

In articles 14, 20, 21, 23, 26, 31, 32 and 33, “the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations” shall be substituted for “the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations.” 

In article 21 for the words “‘by the Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs” shall be sub- 
stituted the words ‘‘by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the 
Economic and Social Council.” 

For the second paragraph of article 25, the following para- 
graph shall be substituted: 

In case there is no such agreement in force between the Parties, the 
dispute shall be referred to arbitration or judicial settlement. In the absence 
of agreement on the choice of another tribunal, the dispute shall, at the 


request of any one of the Parties, be referred to the International Court of 
Justice, if all the Parties to the dispute are Parties to the Statute, and, if 
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any of the Parties to the dispute is not a Party to the Statute, to an arbitra] 
tribunal constituted in accordance with The Hague Convention of 18 
October 1907 for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 

For the last paragraph of article 26, the following paragraph 
shall be substituted: 

The Secretary-General shall communicate to all Members of the United 


Nations or non-member States mentioned in article 28 all declarations and 
notices received in virtue of the present article. 


Article 28 shall read as follows: 


The present Convention is subject to ratification. As from 1 January 
1947, the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall notify their receipt to all the 
Members of the United Nations and to the non-member States to which 
the Secretary-General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 


Article 29 shall read as follows: 


The present Convention may be acceded to on behalf of any Member of 
the United Nations or any non-member State mentioned in article 28. 
The instruments of accession shall be deposited with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, who shall notify their receipt to all the Members 
of the United Nations and to the non-member States mentioned in article 28. 

In the first paragraph of article 32, the last sentence shall 
read as follows: 


Each denunciation shall operate only as regards the High Contracting 
Party on whose behalf it has been deposited. 


The second paragraph of article 32 shall read as follows: 


The Secretary-General shall notify all the Members of the United 
Nations and non-member States mentioned in article 28 of any denuncia- 
tion received. 

In the third paragraph of article 32, the words “High Con- 
tracting Parties’’ shall replace the words “‘Members of the 
League and non-member States bound by the present Conven- 
tion.” 

In article 33, the words ‘‘High Contracting Party’’ and ‘‘High 
Contracting Parties” shall replace the words ‘““Member of the 
League of Nations or non-member State bound by this Con- 
vention’’ and ‘‘Members of the League of Nations or non- 
member States bound by this Convention.” 
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4. AGREEMENT FOR THE CONTROL OF OPIUM-SMOKING IN THE 
FAR EAST, WITH FINAL ACT, SIGNED AT BANGKOK ON 27 NO- 
VEMBER 1931 


In articles V and VII, “the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations”’ shall be substituted for “‘the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations.” 


5. INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
ILLICIT TRAFFIC IN DANGEROUS DRUGS, SIGNED AT GENEVA ON 
26 JUNE 1936 


In articles 16, 18, 21, 23 and 24, “the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations’’ shall be substituted for ‘‘the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations.” 

For article 17, second paragraph, the following paragraph 
shall be substituted: 


In case there is no such agreement between the Parties, the dispute 
shall be referred to arbitration or judicial settlement. In the absence of 
agreement on the choice of another tribunal, the dispute shall, at the request 
of any one of the Parties, be referred to the International Court of Justice, 
if all the Parties to the dispute are Parties to the Statute, and, if any of the 
Parties to the dispute is not a Party to the Statute, to an arbitral tribunal 
constituted in accordance with The Hague Convention of 18 October 
1907 for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 


Paragraph 4 of article 18 shall read as follows: 


The Secretary-General shall communicate to all the Members of the 
United Nations and to the non-member States mentioned in article 20 all 
declarations and notices received in virtue of this article. 


Article 20 shall read as follows: 


The present Convention is subject to ratification. As from 1 January 
1947, the instruments of ratification shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who shall notify their receipt to all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and the non-member States to which the Secre- 
tary-General has communicated a copy of the Convention. 


Paragraph 1 of article 21 shall read as follows: 


The present Convention shall be open to accession on behalf of any 
Member of the United Nations or non-member State mentioned in article 
20. 
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In paragraph 1 of article 24, the words ‘High Contracting 
Party”’ shall be substituted for the words “Member of the 
League or non-member State.” 

The second paragraph of article 24 shall read as follows: 

The Secretary-General shall notify all the Members of the United Nations 
and non-member States mentioned in article 20 of any denunciations re- 
ceived. 


In paragraph 3 of article 24, the words “High Contracting 
Parties” shall replace the words ‘‘Members of the League or 
non-member States bound by the present Convention.” 

Article 25 shall read as follows: 

Request for the revision of the present Convention may be made at any 
time by any High Contracting Party by means of a notice addressed to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Such notice shall be communi- 
cated by the Secretary-General to the other High Contracting Parties and, 
if endorsed by not less than one-third of them, the High Contracting Parties 
agree to meet for the purpose of revising the Convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Apri 4—May 2 
Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 
Tue NintH CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


The Conference at Bogota, which opened on March 30 with 
representatives of the twenty-one American republics in at- 
tendance, but which was interrupted from April 9—14 by a 
revolutionary outbreak in the Colombian capital, concluded its 
work on April 30 with the signing of pacts and resolutions in- 
cluding the following: 

A treaty creating the Organization of the American States to 
give the American system organic status as a regional grouping 
under the United Nations. The treaty defines the rights and 
duties of the member States, provides for peaceful solution of 
controversies, and for united action in case of aggression a- 
gainst any one of the States of the group. (See New York 
Times, May 3, for text.) 

A treaty entitled the ‘Pact of Bogota” which consolidates 
work of previous conferences in respect to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and outlines methods of arbitration, concili- 
ation, and mediation. 

A declaration on defense of democracy which “‘condemns. . . 
interference of any foreign power or any political organization 
serving the interests of a foreign power, in the public life of the 
nations of the American continent.” 

A resolution aimed at ending colonialism in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A resolution on the recognition of de facto governments 
which states that diplomatic relations with such a government 
does not imply approval of its internal policies. 

A charter of social guarantees detailing the rights of labor. 
The United States filed two reservations to the Pact of Bogota, 
and abstained on the colonial resolution and that on social 
guarantees. (See New York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune, May 1, for further information.) At the formal closing 
session on May 2, a new hemispheric economic pact was signed. 
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Tue UNITED NATIONS 


The special session of the United Nations General Assembly 
requested by the Security Council on April 1 convened on April 
16 to reconsider the Palestine question. On April 19, the As- 
sembly referred the question to its Political and Security 
Committee. When the Committee opened debate on April 20, 
Warren R. Austin presented a “working paper” outlining United 
States views in regard to the basic provisions for a trusteeship 


agreement. (See New York Times, April 6, for text of plan.) At 


the same time, Mr. Austin said that the United States would 
later introduce a formal resolution asking the Assembly’s 
Trusteeship Committee to start work on concrete trusteeship 
proposals, but the resolution has not yet been submitted. Not 
until April 27 did the Political Committee agree to discuss the 
working paper and little progress has been made. As an indi- 
cation of the reluctance of Committee members to commit 
themselves in regard to provisions of the working paper, when 
comment was invited (April 30) on the question of other nations 
joining with the United States in supplying forces to enforce a 
Palestine trusteeship, “there was a long painful silence during 
which no delegate raised his hand to get the floor.” (See New 
York Herald Tribune, May 1.) 

At the request of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Council (in the deliberations of which the Soviet Union is for 
the first time participating) on April 27 undertook the task of 
deciding what measures might be taken to safeguard the in- 
habitants and religious shrines of Jerusalem in the event of 
an Arab-Jewish war. The Council’s report the Assembly stated 
that “By agreement of the interested parties, steps have been 
taken to bring about a ‘cease-fire’ within the walled city of 
Jerusalem”’; that the Council recommends a temporary trustee- 
ship for Jerusalem and that a representative of the United 
Nations be sent there to observe the cease-fire order, take over 
the administrative functions, and organize a police force. (See 
New York Times, May 2.) 

The Security Council, meanwhile, has been trying to arrange 
a truce in the Palestine fighting. A resolution calling upon Arab 
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and Jewish authorities to bring an end to all military action and 
asking the mandatory power to use its best efforts to this end 
was adopted on April 17, and on April 23 the Council adopted a 
resolution setting up a commission to supervise the truce. Three 
Council-member nations having consulates in Jerusalem— 
France, Belgium, and the United States—were selected as the 
truce commission. The commission, which so far has failed to 
negotiate a truce, reported from Jerusalem on April 30 that 
“the general situation in Palestine is deteriorating rapidly.” 
(See New York Times, May 1.) 

In addition to its efforts in respect to Palestine, the Security 
Council (on April 21) approved arrangements for a plebiscite in 
Kashmir to decide whether that State should join India or 
Pakistan and named a five-member Council commission to 
supervise the plebiscite. On April 10, the Council voted to ad- 
mit Burma to the United Nations; as views on eleven other 
applicants had not changed, no action was taken in respect to 
them. 

Freedom of Information Conference—In a resolution adopted 
on December 14, 1946, the Genera JAssembly instructed the 
Economic and Social Council to make preparations for the 
holding of a conference on Freedom of Information ‘‘to formu- 
late . . . views concerning the rights, obligations and practices 
which should be included in the concept of the freedom of in- 
formation.’’ According to the Economic and Social Council’s 
resolution of August 15, 1947, which fixed March 23, 1948, as 
the opening date of the conference, those invited to participate 
in addition to States Members of the United Nations, who alone 
would have voting rights, were: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, Switzer- 
land, Trans-Jordan, and the specialized agencies that have 
concluded agreements with the United Nations provided these 
agencies requested invitations. A United States delegation of 
twenty-five members, headed by William C. Benton, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, attended the conference which 
was held at Geneva, Switzerland. The Conference closed on 
April 21 after approving a great number of resolutions, among 
them an American-sponsored resolution laying down the funda- 
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mental principles of freedom of information (See New York 
Times, April 20, for text), and three draft conventions: one 
submitted by the United States delegation aims at facilitating 
the work of foreign correspondents in all countries; a British- 
sponsored draft on the basic principles for freedom of informa- 
tion which stipulates a list of areas in which press freedom may 
be limited; and a French-proposed draft insuring ‘‘the inter- 
national right of correction of alleged false reports.” (See New 
York Times, April 22.) All resolutions and conventions are 
subject to approval first by the Economic and Social Council 
and then by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


EuROPEAN Economic RECOVERY 


Representatives of the Governments of Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey, and the Commanders in Chief of the 
French, United Kingdom, and United States zones of oc- 
cupation in Germany signed the Convention for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation at Paris on April 16. The Convention, 
drafted by a Working Party of the European Economic Con- 
ference following adoption by the United States Congress of 
legislation providing $5,300,000,000 in economic aid to the 
sixteen nations and Western Germany, comprises a multilateral 
accord for the organization of European self-help and provisions 
for the structure of the permanent organization, which will have 
its headquarters at Paris. (See New York Times, April 16, for 
text of Convention.) A Council on which all members of the 
organization are represented will make all decisions and an 
Executive Committee of seven members to be designated an- 
nually will carry them out. At the Council’s first meeting on 
April 16, Robert Marjolin, French economist, was chosen 
Secretary-General; Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium, chairman of 
the Council, and Sir Edmund Hall-Patch of Britain, chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 

Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Corporation, 
was named by President Truman as Economic Cooperation 
Administrator in charge of the United States program for 
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European Recovery and Secretary of Commerce W. Averell 
Harriman was designated as Chief European Representative of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration with the rank of 
Ambassador-at-Large. 


Moves To IMPLEMENT FiIvE-PowER SECURITY TREATY 


Steps to implement provisions of the Treaty of Brussels 
signed on March 17 by representatives of Breat Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg have been taken in 
meetings at Brussels and London. At a two-day session at 
Brussels, April 29-30, the Finance Ministers of the five powers 
came to agreement on a realignment of their economies and on 
methods to settle their mutual indebtedness “within the scope 
of the organization for European Economic Recovery,’’ while 
at London on April 30, the Defense Ministers and military 
leaders of the five nations agreed to set up a permanent military 
committee to draft a joint defense program for the five powers. 
(See New York Times, April 30 and May 1.) The question of 
United States support for the newly formed security pact is 
under consideration by several departments of the Government, 
Washington dispatches report. 


THe ELecTIONS IN ITALY 


Parliamentary elections in which the issue was a choice 
between communism and anti-communism were held in Italy 
April 18-19. The Christian Democrats, led by Premier Alcide 
de Gaspari, and other anti-Communist parties based their pre- 
election campaign largely on the European Recovery Program 
while the Popular Front (Communists and left wing Socialists) 
based theirs mainly on opposition to ERP. The New York 
Times of April 25 indicated the extent of the anti-Communist 
victory in the tables below which give the 1946 vote for the 
Constituent Assembly and the 1948 vote for the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Times explained that between the two elections 
the Socialist party split, part joining the Communists to form 
the Popular Front and the right wing forming a separate party. 

The Vatican’s support of the Christian Democrats and the 
proposal for the return to Italy of Trieste also figured in the 
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victory over the Popular Front. The new Parliament meets on 
May 8. 








1946 Election 
Party Per cent of Popular Vote Number of Seats 
Christian Democrats 35-2 207 
Socialists 27.7 II5 
Communists 18.9 104 
All others 25.2 130 
1948 Election 
Christian Democrats 48.7 307 
Popular Front 30.7 182 
Right Wing Socialists 7.1 33 
All others 13.5 52 


SovieT-FINNISH MuTUAL AID TREATY 


A ten-year treaty of friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid 
between the Soviet Union and Finland was signed at Moscow 
on April 6, some six weeks after the desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for such a pact had been communicated to President Juho 
K. Paasikivi by Prime Minister Joseph Stalin. Article * on 
military assistance reads: 

In the event of Finland, or the Soviet Union across the territory of Fin- 
land, becoming objects of military aggression on the part of Germany or 
another State allied with her, Finland, loyal to her duty as an independent 
State, will fight to rebuff aggression. In that event, Finland will send all 
the forces at her disposal to defend the integrity of her territory on land, 
sea and in the air, acting within the boundaries of her frontiers, in accord- 
ance with her duties by the present treaty, with the assistance, in the event 
of necessity, of the Soviet Union or together with it. 

In the above cases, the Soviet Union will render Finland necessary as- 
sistance, on the rendering of which the parties will reach mutual agreement. 


Each party agrees “‘to refrain from concluding any kind of al- 
liance or to participate in coalitions aimed at the other,’”’ and 
“confirm their determination”’ to further the development and 
consolidation of their cultural relations. (For text, see New 
York Herald Tribune or New York Times, April 7.) The Finnish 
Parliament approved the treaty by a vote of 157 to 11 on April 
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28. It comes into force on the date of exchange of ratificatic 
in Helsinki. 4 


MutuaL DEFENSE TREATY BETWEEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
BULGARIA 


At Prague on April 23, representatives of the Czech 4 
Bulgarian Governments signed a treaty providing for mutug 
defense against aggression on the part of Germany or allies of 
Germany. 


TALKS ON THE FuTURE OF WESTERN GERMANY 


Representatives of the six nations that participated in dis# 
cussion on the future of Western Germany at London fron 
February 23 to March 6 (United States, Great Britain, France, | 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg) resumed their talks on’ 
April 20.’ No information on the progress of the discussion hag_ 
been made public. 


1 Notes on the first session, prepenes for but not included in the April” 
issue of International Conciliation use of lack of space, are given here; 
“Opening discussions on Fe 23, the United States, British, and 
French delegates decided to invite Belgium, the N etherlands, and Luxem- 
burg to take part because economic problems to be considered were of 
concern to them. A communiqué issued at the close of the talks on March 6 | 
cited the failure of the Council of Forei ee to solve urgent political 
and economic problems arising in y; stated that the — 
French, and American representatives feds agreed that the well-being of 7 
Western Europe and of a democratic Germany calls for ‘a close association 
of their economic life’; that as occupying powers they would establish 
close cooperation ‘in all matters arising out of the E Reconstruction 
Program in relation to Western Germany’; and a; principle on the 
association of Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem urg in po ay ote 
Germany. ‘Establishment of an international control of the R 
Germany would be represented’ was considered and recommendations ‘on 
the form and scope of this control’ will be made to the governments con- 
cerned. (See New York Times, Mar. 7.) 
Charges that the three-power talks violated the Potsdam agreement 
were made by the Soviet Union in notes to the British, French, and United 
States Governments on February 13 and March fs The United States 
rejection of the protests — out that the Soviet Union had been respon 
sible for the lack of qua sree Sgreomene on urgent political ont a eco- 
nomic problems arising in y and stated that the London talks do 
not preclude ultimate four- em agreement. (See New York Times, Feb. 
22 and Mar. 25, for texts.) As another mark of Soviet displeasure, Marshal 
Vassily Sokolovsky and his staff withdrew from the meeting of the Allied 
Control Council at Berlin on March 20 after the Marshal read a statement 
to the effect that the usefulness of the Control Council had been destroyed 
by the action taken at London by the three powers.’ 





